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EXTRACT FROM THE MESSAGE OF GOV. GEO. $. 
HOUSTON TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
NOVEMBER 141s, 1878. 


“ALABAMA INSANE HOSPITAL. ` 


“I invite your ‘attention to the report of the Trustees and. 
Superintendent of the Alabama Insane Hospital herewith 
submitted. The unfortunate class of our fellow-beings for 
whose benefit this institution is provided, deserves your 
most earnest consideration. The skillful treatment and judi- 
cious care which have characterized the management of pa- 
tients in this’ asylum, have resulted in restoring many un- 
happy sufferers to health and reason, and thereby conferred 
inestimable blessings upon them, while it has justly extended 
the reputation of the hospital far beyond the limits of the 
State. No effort should be spared to extend the accommo- 
dations of this institution consistent with other interests of 
the State, until sufficient provisions shall be made to bring 
every unfortunate person bereft of reason, under its benefi- 
- cent care.” 
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REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES 


OF THE 


ALABAMA INSANE OSPITAL. 


TYSKALOOSA, ATA., OCTOBER 17TH, 1878. 
To His Excellency, Geo. S. Houston, 
Governor of Alabama : 


Sir—The Resident Board of Trustees of the Alabama In- 
sane Hospital respectfully submit to your Excellency the 
usual annual report as to the management of this institution 
for the year ending September 30th, 1878. The regular an- 
nual meeting of our Board has been necessarily postponed 
for thirty days in view of the present unfortunate sanitary 
condition of the country, and the consequent interruption of 
Railway travel, and we, therefore, make this, our 18th annual 
report, at this time, so that it may reach your Excellency 
sufficiently early to be laid before the General Assembly at 
their approaching meeting. 

We have very recently visited the. Hospital, and made a 
careful examination of the building and appurtenances, 
inside and out, and found the whole establishment neatly 
kept and in excellent condition, 

It is our duty, and it affords us pleasure under the cir- 
cumstances to report, that the organization and discipline,” 
under the management of the present Superintendent, are 
sustained by the same methodical system, professional skill 
and satisfactory results, which have uniformly characterized 
his official administration for the past elghteen years of his 
connectión with the institution. 

The accompanying Report of the Superintendent is so 
very complete in its details as greatly to abridge our own. 

It will be seen from this official statement, and the ap- 
pended reports of the other officers, that the number -of 
patients remaining in the Hospital on October 1st, 1878, was 
403, and the daily average for the year 389, and that the 
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maintenance of these have cost the State but a fraction over 
the sum of $64,000. The economy which has: been observed 
in this financial management can the better be appreciated, 
when we know the vast cost which attends that of other 
well-conducted first-class institutions of a similar character. 
In the Report of Dr. J. C. Hawthorne, the Medical Superin- 
tendent of the Oregon Hospital for the Insane, for the year 
1878, we find a table showing the comparative cost of main- 
tenance of the eighty principal institutions for the insane in 
the United States. This statement, which was carefully 
compiled from answers to inquiries addressed directly to the 
Superintendents, shows that there are at present under hos- 
pital treatment in the United States 25,415 insane patients 
at an average annual cost per capita of $260 65. It thus 
appears, that while it costs the State of Alabama but $182 00 


annually to care for each of the indigent insane confined 


within her Hospital, the other States of the Union, many of 
them with markets of cheaper produce and better Rail-road 
facilities, pay an average of $260 65 cents for each patient 
under hospital treatment, or over 40 per cent. more than 
we do, 

The description of the new building erected for the accom- 
modation of colored male patients, and now used for this 
class, is given in the Superintendent's report to which we 
refer. The construction of a similar one, which is contem- 
plated for colored female patients, will, we hope, have been 
completed before our next report. These two buildings have 
a capacity to accommodate eighty additional patients, and 


will enable the Superintendent to segregate the two classes ~ 


more fully, the one from the other, and thus leave the orig- 
inal building to be occupied exclusively by white patients. 
We commend this new structure as superior in all its arrange- 
ments, including both comfort and convenience, many im- 
proa in construction having been suggested by the 
skill and experience of the Superintendent. 


The policy of receiving only acute cases, as now pursued, 


under the new regulations of the Hospital, has, we believe, 
been strictly adhered to. Of the 311 new applicants during 
the past two years, the Superintendent mentions with regret 
the fact that he could accommodate only 158, or but a little 


T 
over half of them. It is a matter to be deplored that any 
“of this sadly unfortunate and deeply afflicted class should be 
deprived of this great and charitable benefaction, so gener- 
ously furnished at the hands of the State. 

We solicit your especial attention, and that of our legisla- 
tors, to that portion of the Superintendent’s Report which 
so opportunely treats of the modern increase of Insanity, its 
various productive Causes and its proper Prevention. The 
Medical works which treat of these complex subjects are 
accessible to but comparatively few even of the most intelli- 
gent among us. And even were it otherwise, few, if any but 
professional experts, would have the time to properly study 
the whole subject in all its bearings, or the scientific judg- 
ment to eliminate correct conclusions. Hence, the value. of 
the vast number of facts detailed by Dr. Bryce, and the quo- 
tations of medical authorities touching these topics, with his 
own deductions, which are discussed in a style at once felicit- 
ous and perfectly intelligible to the popular and professional 
mind. - These facts and conclusions can not fail to be of vast 
service in shaping the future legislation of our State in refer- 
ence to the very important questions under discussion. - 

The Treasurer’s and Steward’s accounts are appended, 
showing all the receipts and expenditures of funds from every 
source, for the past fiscal year. The regularity and success 
of the financial management of the institution is deserving 
of both mention and commendation. 

We are, with great respect, 
Your obedient servants, 


R. Searcy, oe e 


N. H. Browne, Trustees. 


H. M. SOMERVILLE, 


THE EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


Superintendent of the Alabama Insane Hospital. 


a 'TUSKALOOSA, ALA., OCTOBER Ist, 1878. 
To the Trustees of the Hospital : 


GENTLEMEN—In compliance with the statute making it my 
duty to submit to your honorable body a detailed report of 
the operations, condition and prospects of the Alabama In- 
sane Hospital at the close of each fiscal year, I respectfully 

nn this my Eighteenth Annual Report. 

Condensed statements of the Treasurer’s and Steward’s 
accounts, showing the receipts of money and expenditures 
for supplies and other purposes, for the year ending with the 
30th September 1878, are also presented, and will be found 
appended to this report. 

In consequence of the recent change from-annual to bien- 
nial sessions of the Legislature there was no publication, as 
you are aware, of our regular annual report to the Governor 
for the year 1877. I shall therefore reproduce here, in a 
condensed form, so much of what was presented last year as 
will preserve a connected history of the institution, with 
reference more especially to the movements of its popula- 
tion. ` L 

The following abie will exhibit, in separate columns, the 
numerical results of the years 1877 and 1878, ending with the 
last day of September. 
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NUMERIOAL RESULTA FOR THE TWO YEARS, 1877 AND 1878, ENDING SEPT. 30, 1878. 


1877. . 1878. 


Men. ¡Women.|TPotal.|¡ Men. ¡Women .|Total. 


Remaining Oct, Ist, 1876......| 185 182 BOC A A E 
Admitted .o..ooomomomoomon.» ..| 87 34 71 47 40 87 
Under treatment............. 222 | 216 | 438 -i| 262 | 228 | 490° 
Daily average. .....essesscssojesssesjesneses e TST A 382 . 
Discharged recovered......... 11 20 31 16 17 33 
Discharged improved......... 5 4 9 5 2 7 
Discharged unchanged........ 2 1 3 2 1 3 
Dil veses. sa | 5 11 16 8 12 | 20 
Remaining Oct. Ist ........... 199 180 379 |l 215 188 403 


Remaining in the Hospital October 1st, 1878, 215 Men, 188 Women— 
Total, 403 Patients. 


CAUSES OF DEATH DURING THE TWO YEARS, 1877 anp 1878. a 


1877. 1878. 


Men. [Women.|Total.|| Men. (Women. Total. 


p | ae | a | pa O A a | aene 


Abscess, gall bladder......oooofooonoorlocoorrosjorconn[leranos 1 1 
Apoplexy.....ooo.oo.... A A E yes i Mena 1 
Chronie Diarrh00A......oo..o.o.. 1 2 3 lis 1 1 
A essersi cious oie ute En asas 1 2 1 3 
Exhaustion from Mania. ....ool...... 2 2 1 1 2 
Heart Disease, Valv....... ecole | dare eee 1 A A E R 
Marasmus ..... EA AE 2 2 2 4. 6 
Old Age oi uit A oases 1 T A eRe es, ( discs 
Phthisis Pulmonalis..... ....| 3 3 6 1 4 5 
Pneumonia........ Pd Glee E aad os eaten sR A 1 
Total vcsid cays pd ; 5 11 16 8 12 20 


CLASS, COLOR AND SEX OF PATIENTS REMAINING IN THE HOSPITAL, 
1877. 1878. 


Men. |Women.|Total.|| Men. ¡Women. |Total. 


A O | ERS | ee | | INE | Spee a 


Private, or paying, white...... 17 15 32 16 11 27 
Indigent, Wwhil€........o.oooo.» 145 131 276 158 140 298 
Indigent, colored............. 25 34 59 28 36 64 
Criminal. ............ E E eee 12 13 1 | 14 

A 199 | 180 '379 llais | 188 | 403 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Upon further analysis of the foregoing statistical review of 
the results of the biennial period ending with the 30th Sep- 
tember, 1878, it will appear that the number of patients dis- 
charged cured is 40.50 per cent. upon the admissions, and 
the deaths 3.87 per cent. of the total number under treat- 
ment. Compared with the statistics of preyious years, or 
with those of similar institutions where systematic and accu- 
rate accounts are recorded, the foregoing results are in the 
highest-degree satisfactory. The crowded condition of the 
Hospital, however, to which I have not failed to call your 
attention in my reports for several years past, and which 
must continue to exist and even increase until additional 
_ room is provided, has no doubt operated adversely both in 
diminishing the cures and increasing the rate of mortality. 
The proper care and classification of the patients upon which 
both health and recovery so largely depend, can not be 
effected under the disturbing influences resulting from this 
overcrowded condition of the wards. Besides the extreme 
danger of serious accidents which such a condition necessarily — 
‘imposes, and of which we are in continual dread, the disturb- 
ance both day and night to which the quiet and harmless 
convalescents are subjected, must alone oppose a most for- 
midable barrier to their health and recovery. It is peculiar- 
ly gratifying, however, to be able to state in this connection, 
that-in spite of sueh influences no homicidal nor suicidal 
act, nor indeed a serious accident of any kind, has occurred 
to mar the records of the past two years. 

As heretofore reported for several years past the applica- 
tions for admission to the Hospital were far in excess of the 
accommodations. During the biennial period with which 
this report closes, there were 311 applications for admission, 
of which only 158 were received. You are aware of the fact 
that when the capacity of the institution became inadequate 
to the reception of all who applied for treatment, the law 
restricting the admissions to the recent and curable cases 
was put into operation. As I remarked in my last report 
this is a most important as well as humane provision. With- 
out it the Hospital would long since have been filled with 
incurables for whom there could be entertained no hope of 
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recovery or removal except by death. This would practi- 
cally have closed the doors against further admissions, and 
the functions of the institution would have rapidly degener- 
ated into those of a mere custodial establishment instead. of 
a hospital, in fact as well as in name, for the treatment and 
relief of one of the most serious, at the same time one of the 
most tractable of all organic diseases. The operations of 
the law, however, notwithstanding the greatest ‘care has been 
exercised to put it into execution, is often so difficult and 
embarrassing that much of its apparent effectiveness has 
been lost. The antecedent facts and history of each case of 
insanity, which the statute requires shall be forwarded to 
the Superintendent before the patient can be received for 
treatment, are often both intentionally and inadvertently 
misstated, and in this way a certain proportion of incurable 
cases gain admission to the Hospital ; while on the other 
hand the vacancies which occur, remaining unclaimed by the 
recent and curable cases which “are by law entitled to them, 
are finally filled by a class of chronic cases far less hopeful of 
recovery. It is indeed gratifying to be able to record that no 
case of acute insanity, which we had reason to believe could 


be cured by treatment in the Hospital, has been refused ad~ 


mission during the year. The only occasion of regret to us, 
as it doubtless is to you and to all.who are interested in the 
welfare of this unfortunate class, is that any should be re- 
fused. But those only can truly understand the bitterness 
of such refusals, whose nights and days are spent in weary 
watchings, and whose happiness and peace of mind have 
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been merged into a perpetual solicitude for the welfare and.. 


safety of their lives and property. 

This lamentable necessity, indeed, of excluding so large a 
proportion of the insane population of the State, upon which 
we have from time to time based such urgent appeals to the 
Legislature for relief, is suggestive of so many important and 
interesting facts connected with the increase and prevention 
of insanity, that I shall offer no-apology for the more ex- 
tended review of the matter which I propose to present in 


this report to the people of the State of Alabama. Recog- — 


nizing the importance of a more general diffusion of correct 


views on the subject of insanity and the principles of mental 


a 
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hygiene, and appreciating the responsibility which devolves 
upon ihe as a public officer and the exponent, so to speak, 
of my profession in that department of our specialty in Ala- 


bama, I have endeavored, from time to time, in my annual 


reports to the Legislature, to present such considerations in 
reference to the health and preservation of the mind as 
seemed to me most likely to prove generally interesting and 
instructive. And it must be apparent to every thoughtful 
and intelligent reader and observer of the present day, that 
of late years especially, attention to this subject has been 
rapidly increasing, and is now demanding of an enlightened 
public a consideration second to none of the great sociologi- 
cal problems which concern the welfare and perpetuity of 
the human family. And with this augmentation of interest, 
resulting it may be, in a very large degree, from the unsuc- 
cesstul demand now being made in nearly every civilized 
portion of the world for sufficient hospital accommodation, 
the intelligent public is asking how it happens, in the face 


of the strenuous efforts to stay the affliction, that there is 


‘still so much insanity. The inquiries indeed confront us on 


every side:—Is insanity increasing in a progressive ratio to 
the population? Are its causes more numerous or more 
active now than formerly? Has modern science devised no 
means for preventing or abridging its development? These 
are pertinent questions and concern alike the citizen, the 
statesman and the man of science. We propose to discuss 
them as fully as the limits of a report of this character will 
allow. 


Wuat is Insanrry? 


The answer is, that insanity is another term for disorder 
of the human brain, of such character and extent as to inter- 
fere notably and especially with some or all of its functions 
in reference to the mind, Insanity, therefore, of whatever 
variety, is but a symptom of disease of the brain. In the 
study of mental disorders we have’ nothing to do with the 
Mind apart from the brain, which is the organ through which 
it is manifested. The foregoing definition, therefore, is not 
only simple and comprehensive, but is probably the most 


_ satisfactory and suggestive that can be presented to the 


' 
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average intelligence, since in every aspect of the subject the 
fact should be kept prominently in view that insanity is a 
disease, and a disease of the brain. Too great prominence, 
indeed, can not be given to these two important considera- 
tions. Perception, thought, judgment; memory, imagination» 
conscience, and in fact all the psychical manifestations, are 
such mysterious forces or results that the average mind turns 
away in despair from every endeavor to explore their rela- 
tions or the laws of their origin and normal action. But the 
states of a diseased organ—how they were brought about, 
and the precautions necessary to the avoidance of like patho- 
logical results under similar conditions—are problems which 
in their analogies to those of other organs and functions in- 
vite and encourage investigation. But the definition will be 
needful in still another aspect. It tends most effectually to 
- controvert, and will ultimately abolish, the absurd notion that 
insanity is a disgrace. This erroneous view of the disease, 
born doubtless of the belief, once very prevalent, that insan- 
ity implied demoniac possession, does still avast deal of 
harm. It causes too often a concealment of the disorder 
until the curative stage has passed away. . It invests it with 
attributes not only mysterious and forbidding, but alike 
prejudicial to its proper humane and scientific treatment. 
It adds greatly, too, to the afflictive burden of those who 
suffer from its lighter forms, or who have recovered from its 
more serious attacks. 


Is INSANITY ON THE INCREASE ? 


Much has been written, and various conflicting conclusions” 
have been reached by statisticians both of this country and 
Europe on the question of the increase of insanity. The 
difficulties which surround its investigation are apparent. 
The weight of authority, however, it may be fairly said, has 
decided the question in the affirmative; and in the language 
of a distinguished English alienist and author, Dr. D. H. 
Tuke, whose utterances on the subject are not only the most 
recent but the most arthoritative, “it is impossible to deny 
that there is reason to fear some real increase of occurring 
insanity. ”* The increase, however, all are a to admit, is 


~ *Insanity and its Prevention, p. 136, 
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more seeming than real. The discrepaney is explained by 
the greater care exercised now than formerly in discovering 
and recording every case, by the accumulation of the chronic 
cases kept alive by modern medical skill, and by the humane 
and better care of these unfortunates in hospitals and asy- 
lums provided by the State for their maintenance and com- 
fort. Still the increase, as we have shown, is real, and in 
view of the alarming fact the inquiry naturally arises to what 
cause or causes chiefly is this increase due, and are there no 
means of staying the advance of the dread disorder? 


- CAUSES OF INSANITY. 


From what has been shown with reference to the path- 
ology of insanity—how intimately the manifestations of _ 
mind are related to conditions of the body, and more espe- 
cially the brain—it must be plain that all the various physi- 
cal as well as moral agents and influences which are known 
to be operative in the production of disorders of the body 
are alike potential in corrupting, so to speak, the fountains 
of feeling and intellection. So interdependent, indeed, are 
the relations between the corporeal conditions and environ- 
ments of man and his intellectual and moral states, that 
whatever depraves the processes and functions of the one, 
vitiates in a corresponding degree the manifestations of the 
other. This is fundamental in every philosophieal inquiry 
as to the etiology of insanity. In this general view of the 
question, bad air, impure water, adulterated or badly pre- 
pared food, filthy habits or surroundings, and in fact the ab- 
sence of any of the well known hygienic conditions which 
are necessary to the maintenance of a full degree of physi- 
cal vigor, are to a certain extent causes of insanity. All the 
agents or infiuences, therefore, physical or moral, which are 
known to affect injuriously the healthy functions of the body, 
may operate either directly or indirectly in the production 
of insanity. 

There are other subtle influences, however, which are sup- 
posed to exert a more specific effect upon the brain and ner- 
vous system, and which on that account, it is fashionable to 
designate par excellence the causes of insanity. Hard work 
and worry, grief, religious and political excitement, loss of 
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property, disappointment in love, etc., etc., are most promi- 
nent in this category, and the fact, so often insisted upon, 
that insanity is a disease of the brain is to our mind suffi- 
cient evidence that such causes may produce it. Still it is 


well to remember, although these special causes take the 


highest rank in the reports of Insane Hospitals, that they are, 
for the most part, conjectures based upon such imperfect his- 
tory of the symptoms and progress of the cases as the un- 
skilled observation of friends and nurses have been able to 
discover. The probability is that most cases of insanity are 
due to no single cause, but to a combination of causes, and 
in very many cases to the force of these upon a constitution 
in which is a latent inherited tendency to the disease. Reli- 
gious excitement, for example, like other enumerated causes 
of insanity, is now and then unquestionably “the feather 
that breaks the camel’s back.” But in most instances there 
will be found antecedent codperative influences of a destruc- 
tive or deteriorating character. Let us examine this subject, 
however, a little more in detail. 


Doss CIVILIZATION Favor THE INcREASE oF Insanity? - 


Among the causes of the general increase of insanity 
proper, as well as the other neurosal affections so prevalent 
in the present day, the inevitable and deleterious concomi- 
tants of a rapidly advancing civilization are unquestionably 
entitled to a foremost consideration. Although it is con- 
ceded that a high civilization has been as favorable to the 
individual as to the mass, it can not be denied that it entails 


upon very many such methods and modes of life and intellec- — 


tion aS are inimical to mental health, Many modern em- 
ployments are necessarily followed in close, unhealthy rooms, 
sedentary pursuits are multiplied and routine habits of body 
and mind are acquired which are prejudicial to physical and 
mental vigor. The close connection between mental and 
physical health makes it obvious that all causes which inter- 
fere with vigor of body are in various degrees unfavorable to 
mental integrity. 

The general accumulation, too, of the comforts of life be- 
get in all classes, especially in the pecuniarily independent, 
a delicacy of physical constitution and undue sensitiveness 
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of the nervous system which may readily yield to untoward 
circumstances. The very habits of thought and study, which 
are now almost universally diffused, and which are in the 
main eminently conducive to mental health and broad 
esthetic culture, not unfrequently predispose, among the 
few, to habits of body and mind which war with physical 
and mental strength. The vast and rapidly increasing num- 
ber of engrossing subjects of thought, and the perpetual en- 
largement of the spheres of human inquiry causes in others 
a strain of the intellect which is especially unfavorable, from 
non-conjunction with a due degree of active robust exercise, 
“The keen struggle, not for existence merely but for success,” 
says a recent lecturer on neurosal disorders, “is telling se- 
verely on the nervous system. The battle of life is now 
fought not by thews and sinews, massive bones and mighty 
muscles, but by active brains and keen wits. The brunt of 
life’s struggle is now mainly borne by the nervous system, 
and it suffers accordingly.”* Overwork and worry, with in- 
digestion and want of sleep which follow in their wake, are 
indeed the productive causes of a large proportion of the 
cerebral disturbances which engage the attention of the 
later-day physician. 
SPECIAL CAUSES OPERATIVE IN ALABAMA. 


ra 


In our own State special causes have operated with a force 
which I fear very few have accurately estimated. The dele- 
terious results of our late civil war, with its disastrous se- 

,queles of poverty and political oppression, can hardly be 
overestimated. The privations and sufferings we were called 
upon to endure are hardly paralleled in the annals of war. 
On these, and the direful issues of the fierce and bloody con- 
fiict, were heaped poverty, political ostracism and the long, 
dubious and severe struggles for social, political and indus- 
trial reconstruction. Add to these again the strong section- | 
al animosities and intense political excitement which both 
preceded and followed the harrowing scenes, firing, as it were, 
the heart of every man, woman and child of the Common- 
wealth, and we shall, I think, conclude that if disappoint- 


7 *The Neurosal and Reflex Disorders of the Heart, by J. Milner Fothergill, M. 
D., London. 
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ment and adversity in their worst forms are ever available - 
to the production.of insanity, upon the citizens of Alabama, 
in common with those of her soúthern sisters, must have 
fallen, in the very nature of things, a grievous proportion of 
_ the dread disorder referable to such influences. 

En eae < HEREDITARY ‘TRANSMISSIONS. 

Nothing is better established in physiology than that the 
various qualities and idiosyncracies of the parents, abnormal 
or otherwise, are transmitted to their children. The opera- 
tion of this fundamental law in the production of insanity 
is obvious to the most casual observer. But the tendencies 
of modern medical investigation is to extend the operation 
of the law and to regard all diseases as more or less heredi» 
table. Itis an indisputable fact that unborn children are 
frequently afflicted with disease, and the number of abnormal 
states to which the human fœtus is subject is almost as nu- 
merous as those which fall to:the lot of humanity after birth. 

But the term, hereditary disease, is intended to embrace 
not only the discoverable departures from the healthy state 
of the child at or before the period of its birth, but the latent 
proclivities, so to speak, which are the literal products of its 
progenitors. If we remember how often the most minute 
characters of the physical and mental constitution of the 
parents are bred in the bodies and brains of their progeny, 
we can readily believe that insanity and other abnormal 
activities which are most potential in the progenitors, are 
equally as liable to be reproduced in their offspring. Na- 
ture's plan, no doubt, contemplates in the child an exact” 
embodiment and combination of the whole nature, latent 
and manifest, of the parents at the time of conception.* The 
reason why children of the same parents often differ so ma- 
terially from each other, both in mental and physical con- 
formation, is probably due to the fact that the constitutions 
of the parents—physical and mental—are perpetually chang- 
ing. Not only have the old materials of the body and brain 
been discarded and replaced by others, and the old ideas 

* To this general principle must be excepted those conservative and benefi- 


cent tendencies of the law of procreation to eliminate, by slow degrees, in the 
offspring every transmitted departure from the normal type of the race. 
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retired or supplanted by more advanced thoughts and feel- 
ings, but the relative proportion of the constituents and the 
degrees of the forces which dominate them are different at 
different ¡periods of life. Bearing these important facts of 
biology in mind, we are enabled to understand how tenden- 
cies to disease may be especially operative without being 
obvious to the casual observer, and that not only are the 
sins of parents visited upon the children through several 
generations, but the results of parental ignorance or misfor- 
tune are likewise transmitted to proximate and even remote 
descendants. 

But insanity, it has been held, may properly be regarded 
as hereditary even when undiscoverable in the ancestry of 
the patient. Striking eccentricities of character in the father, 
disappearing in the children, may reappear in the grand- 
` children in various forms of neurosal affections such as chorea, 

epilepsy, and even as downright mania. Nervous diseases 
often blend, and even replace each other. The taint of hered- 
ity especially attaches to nervous affections or to injuries or 
deteriorations, from whatever cause, of the nervous system 
in its more important, that is, its more central portions. In- 
sanity being in every case a disease of the central nervous 
system, either primarily or by derivation, it follows that it 
may be styled par excellence hereditable. Unquestionably 
this degree of hereditability, or the tendency to transmission, 
would vary with circumstances. If the disease were purely - 
the result of physical injuries it is highly probable that there 
would be less power of transmission than where it was 
‘brought about by the long continued operation of mental 
and moral agents, and especially if a taint antecedently ex- 
isted in the constitution. That beneficent law of our nature 
which is ever striving to remedy departures from the nor- 
mal types, would be exerted with more effectiveness and 
vigor in the former than in the latter cases. Children born 
before a parent is seized with insanity,” says Maudsley, 
“are much less likely to suffer from the disease than those 
born afterwards ;”* and the same general principle is appli- 
cable, in various degrees, to other pathological states or con- 
ditions. Mr. George Combe, for example, in Tae Constrtv- 
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TION OF Max, mentions the case of a man of superior talents 
who indulged in debauchery and mischievous revelry at the 
time of his. marriage and whose eldest son, born in those 
riotous days, notwithstanding a strictly moral education, 
turned out an exact personification of the father's actual con- 
dition at that time. There are many other important and 
Interesting considerations growing out of the law of heredi- 
tary transmission of disease which for obvious reasons must 


be omitted. 
UNDUE INDULGENCE OF THE PASSIONS. 


The passions, it is well known, while they fulfill important 
ends in life, are forces which exercise despotic sway oyer all 
the powers both of thé mind and body. Unless confined 
within the bounds of reason and conscience their influence 
upon the constitution, both mental and corporeal, is most 
pernicious. Appropriating to their own illegitimate ends, 
or otherwise ruthlessly squandering the precious reserve 
forces of body and mind, the strong and evil passions per- 
sistently displayed, are apt to entail upon the organism a 
deterioration of the normal processes which no subsequent 
efforts of the individual can ever entirely eradicate. Under 
their inordinate exercise the appetite is often destroyed, the 
digestion impaired, the secretions vitiated and the action of 
the heart unduly stimulated or depressed. The following 
from CaRPENTER’S PHYSIOLOGY illustrates forcibly the influ- 
ence of the passions on secretion—“A mother in the midst 
of an ebullition of violent anger, snatching up her child 
allowed it to nurse. In a few minutes the child fell back in. 
a spasm and died.” But it is upon the circulation and 
nutrition that the undue exercise of the passions and appe- 
tites tells most unfavorably. Paresis, or the General Paral- 
ysis of the insane, an incurable and rapidly fatal disease of 
modern life, and which seems to be fearfully increasing both 
in this country and in Europe, is thought by many to be 
due, in a great degree, to inordinate sexual and alcoholic 
indulgences. In fact, the same train of morbific influences 
referable to the same causes may be said to seize upon and 
degrade the entire organism by destroying that nice balance 
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and coordination of the various powers, both physical and 
psychical, which are inseparably connected with mental 
integrity. | i 

It would be interesting, if it were practicable, in a brief 
review like this, to trace the physiology, so to speak, of the 
appetites and passions. We must dismiss their further 
consideration, however, with a rapid glance at an active and 
important factor concerned in their development. The 
_ Superintendent of a large hospital for the insane in Great 
Britain, a physician of large experience and close habits of 
investigation, assures us that parental indulgence is among 
the most fruitful indirect causes of insanity. Children who 
are brought up regardless of all law and authority, whose 
appetites, desires and selfish propensities are unrestrained 
except by their satiety, and whose slightest intimations are 
to be regarded as law"to those about them, miss the greater 
share of the benefits which in the order of Providence it was 
the intention of the parental relation to impart. Unaccus- 
tomed to self-control or to respectful regard for the wishes 
and opinions of others, they become overbearing or exacting. 
Habits of life and thought are engendered which totally 
unfit them in after life for the oppositions and collisions 
which they must inevitably encounter, in their contact with 
the outer world. The subsequent history of their lives in 
extremé cases may be summed up in a few short sentences. 
Failing to establish their self-asserted claims to the defer- 
ence and respect of their fellows they become oppressed 
with a feeling of despondency and often despair. Unnoticed, 
misunderstood or maltreated by their associates, life they 
conclude is a failure or a burden which it would be pleasant 
to be rid of. The gloom gradually deepening culminates at 
length in an overt attempt at self-destruction. Finally the 
poor creature finds its way to some neighboring hospital for 
the insane, laboring, it may be, under a form of profound 
suicidal melancholia. And itis just such patients, we are 
reminded to remark, who occasion the most annoyance to 
the officers and nurses of the hospital where they happen 
‘to be placed for treatment. With the return of health, 
their selfishness, the ruling passion of their life, is again 
brought into play. They grow imperious, self-willed and 
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rebellious of the neceásary restraints: and discipline of the 
institution. They go out full of bitterness and wrath for 
what they conceived to be the ill-treatment they received at 
the hands of the physicians and nurses; they sometimes 
write books giving exaggerated accounts of “scenes behind 
the bars,” or they lobby Legislative bodies for the remedy 
of evils which on investigation are found to exist only in 
the fancies begotten of perverted wills. 

These are not fancy pictures. - The development of in- 
sanity not unfrequently results from that unbalancing of the 
powers, that lack of self-control and proper regard for the 
rights, interest, opinions and feelings of others which it is 
the province of parental authority to impose. The end of 
existence is just development, and moral freedom makes 
self-control a force indispensable to its achievement. The 
will especially may be styled the royal faculty, and on its 
right direction and discipline must primarily hinge the de- 
velopment in the character of all that is truly grand and 
ennobling. But where the parents enforce no subordina- 
tion, or perpetually vacillate in the methods and means for 
attaining it, or in estimation of the extent to which it should 
be carried, the child has little means of acquiring that store 
of moral force which it is the province of childhood to ac- 
quire for after life; and the, powers being allowed to de- 
velop at hap-hazard—for development there will be in a 
right or wrong direction—it is not surprising that habits of 
` intellect and heart arise which eventually prove fatal to 
mental integrity. 


POLITICAL Excrrement—Mentat STRAIN—BUSINESS EAGER- 
NESS. 


In the very nature of our democratic institutions, political 
excitement must be the moving .cause of much mental aber- 
ration. The number, character and limitless scope of party 
organizations, in each of which the individual is an acknowl- 
edged and active factor; the frequency of the various elec- 
tions for national, state and municipal officers, in which 
the excitement of one contest has hardly subsided before - 
another begins; the wholesale proscription for opinions’ 
sake, in the struggle for the ten thousands of offices, high 
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and low, involved in the issue, are so many obstacles to the 
exercise of that tranquillity of the mind upon which itg 
ntegrity reposes. It were indeed to be greatly desired in 
the interest of health and good morals that the success of 
parties should less resemble a revolution. — 

I have already alluded to the circumstances which have in- 
tensified these party strifes in our own State, and their ca- 
lamitous effect upon the people of the entire South. Although 
the worst is doubtless passed, the questions still sub judice, 
will, it is apprehended, keep alive in the minds of many a 
degree of excitement which is to be greatly deprecated. 

Intellectual strain, with its concomitants of worry and dis- 
appointment, is detrimental to mental integrity chiefly in its 
primary effect upon the general health of the individual. 
The wide range of human investigation in the present day, 
the difficulties and perplexities of the various sciences in 
themselves and as related to each other, render indispensa- 
ble to their grasp an amount of mental application which is 
exceedingly trying to the nervous system of all who are not 
endowed with a native robustness of constitution. Most of 
our schools and colleges, too, have of late widened and ele- 
vated their standards of scholarship, and thus upon the im- 
mature brain, in the most important period of its formative 
stage, 1s laid a burden of work under which many go down 
never to rise again. 

But more disastrous than intellectual strain is that intense 
application of the attention and worship of the heart which 
the modern love of money and disdain of poverty begets in 
our people, In our haste to be rich we acquire habits of mind 
that are eminently destructive of that peace and calmness of 
` soul, that poise of spirit, which are not only essential to 
cheerfulness, but to the integrity of the brain itself, which 
must sooner or later succumb to the unrelaxing demands for 
the full exhibition of its powers. 

ALCOHOLISM. 

Past all question alcoholism is the most active of all the 
exciting causes of insanity.* We say exciting causes, be- 
H. Thompson emphatically declares that ‘alcoholic insanity leads the list of 


- mental disorders in this country in the frequency of its occurrence and in the 
variety of its forms.” Medical Record, Sept. 1878, 
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cause it is never to be forgotten, as we have before stated, 
that most of the enumerated causes become such by their 
effect upon a brain already predisposed to insanity by the 
seeds of the disorder latent in the constitution. Alcoholism 
is connected not only indirectly with the larger proportion of 
the evils of modern civilization, but is an active factor in 
their production, and must therefore be responsible for the 
larger share of the disastrous results which grow out of . 
them. Do sedentary habits injure the health, and with this 
the brain and nervous system of the individual, alcohol ag- 
gravates thé propensity by enabling him in an easy chair to 
enjoy those delightful sensations which in the order of nature 
should grow from active exercise in the open air. Does po- 
litical excitement convert its disciples into unreasonable fa- 
natics, to aleohol is due the mad enthusiasm that enables 
the mere politician to hide his traps for office behind the en- 
ticing bait of regard for the public welfare. Does intellectual 
strain cause the wreck of many a nervous system, what more 
than alcohol serves to aggravate this condition by substi- 
tuting for rest and recreation its own insidious spurs to con- 
tinued effort. Does the love of money and the eagerness to 
get rich debase the faculties and wear out the constitution, 
what more than alcohol imparts the unwonted strength 
through tireless days and sleepless nights to rear still higher 
the plutonian pile. Over domestic troubles, which rank but 
second in all the acknowledged causes of insanity, what so 
likely to preside as alcohol.’ Is the abject poverty and 
wretched squalor of the poor in our largest cities, the hot- 
bed of vice, disease and degeneracy in all its forms, mental... 
and physical, what but alcohol is their fruitful source. Does 
financial disaster and business prostration weigh heavily on 
the community, begetting intolerance of all the forms of es- 
tablished law, and inciting to wildest schemes for the remedy 
of evils, what but to alcohol into whose greedy maw has been 
drained the earnings of the multitude, is due the wide -spread 
destitution which converts quiet and orderly working men 
into maniacal mobs swayed by leaders whose utterances are 
scarcely less: unreasonable than the ravings of the veriest 
bedlamite. In whatever aspect we view it the conclusion is 
jnevitable, that the one great evil of the age, the one that 
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surpasses all others in insidiousness and enormity, is alco- 
holism. 

Heredity, as we have seen, takes high rank asa demon- 
strable cause of insanity, some excellent authorities being 
disposed to regard it as an element almost if not quite indis- 
pensable to the development of the disease.* We cannot 
subscribe to this extreme view, for there is no good reason 
why. the hardships of life, mental, moral and physical, which 
so disastrously affect other organs of the body, should not 
now and then fall primarily and with special severity on the 
brain. But as we have elsewhere said, the causes of insan- 
ity are rarely single, and there cannot be a doubt that their 
combined influence upon what is called the insane tempera- 
ment, is intensified in the large majority of instances, by the 
antecedent or proximate effects of alcohol. For what is the 
insane temperament -but an instability of the nervous ele- 
ment of the constitution—an emotional, easily excited nature, 
as opposed to the phlegmatic and muscular? This so-called 
temperament, in fact, is chiefly a condition of weakness or 
disturbance in equilibrium of the nervous forces which, in 
proportion as the general system is nourished by appropri- 
ate food and strengthened by appropriate mental and bodily 
exercise, loses in varying degrees this property of undue ex- 
citability. ‘This condition is well illustrated in the case of 
persons just recovering from a severe illness, by the thrill of 
terror they experience in the sudden slamming of a door, or the 
dropping of adinner plate upon thefloor. Inthe maintenance 
of its integrity the nervous element especially requires, above 
all else, that the general system be well nourished. What- 
ever tends to innutrition, aims directly at that strength and 
balance of its forces, that codrdination, so to speak, between 
its central and peripheral portions, that is needful for the 
equable discharge of its multitudinous functions. Innutri- 
tion, by lowering the vitality of the brain cells and diminishing 
the store of power held bythe central ganglia, converts the ac- 
tion of these ganglia from steady and well-timed responses to all 
the demands upon them, into spasmodic, irregular and insuf- 
ficient supplies of the force which it is their province to fur- 


*Our distinguished American confrere, Dr. Isaac Ray, we believe, is an ad- 
vocate of this theory.. 
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nish. But alcohol especially promotes innutrition, and the 
very stimulation which it produces is the surest evidence of 
its drain upon those reserve forces, that, exuberance of the . 
- central nervous fund, that wealth of power, which is indis- 
pensable to the maintenance of the ‘full vigor of the consti- 
tution, during those brief and rare occasions when unforeseen 
and unavoidable circumstances shall make unusual demands 
upon them. Nor is this exhaustion and innutrition all the 
evil which alcohol works in the constitution. The blood and 
secretions are vitiated and loaded with material foreign to 
their normal constitution, and there is a universal departure 
from that almost infinite delicacy of balance and resiliency 
of the organization, which, in the natural healthy state, 
characterizes its various portions, to say nothing of that de- 
privation of the higher spiritual nature which is the inevita- 
ble concomitant of the habitual deviation from natural 
methods, which is forced upon it. Nor is this all of the 
evil. How unreasonable is it to suppose that children be- 
gotten of a parent during such exhaustion of the ganglionic 
force—during such prolonged vitiation of the blood and se-_ 
cretions and the perversion of the intellectual and moral 
forces—should not carry in their physical and spiritual na- 
tures, evidence of the outrage done to natural law! As well 
expect to raise your prize animals from stock that is stunted 
or diseased as to suppose that the deteriorations impressed 
upon every fibre of the parent's constitution shall not ex- 
press itself in the children! Hear on this point one of the 
most advanced medical authorities of modern times. “The 
solemnest fact bearing upon the physical deteriorations and. . 
mental aberrations produced by alcohol is that the mischiefs 
inflicted by it on man through his own act cannot fail to be 
transmitted to those who descend from him.......... Not 
one of the transmitted wrongs, physical or mental, is more 
certainly passed on to those yet unborn than the wrongs 
which are inflicted by alcohol.”* 

It is then in the highest degree pr obable, nay, absolutely 
certain, that much of the insanity of our day is due to in- 
herited tendencies in the constitution, handed down by the 
drinkers of previous ages. We say drinkers, not drunkards, 


* Diseases of Modern Life, by B. W. Richardson, M. D., London. 
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for the physical deteriorations begotten of alcohol do not 
wait on drunkenness only but upon what is called the mode- 
rate use of alcoholic beverages. The effect of alcoholic stim- 
ulants, apart from their use as a medicine, is therefore an 
evil and 6nly an evil. A late writer, in the course of a search- 
ing inquiry as to the prevalence of insanity in previous ages, 
by an estimate of the prevalence of the causes, says: “If 
- we can arrive at anything like a satisfactory conclusion with 
reference to this cause alone, (alcoholism,) we shall have ad- 
vanced far towards the solution of the problem.”{+ In the 
investigation of this point the learned Doctor finds abundant 
evidence for the conclusion, that if insanity among the peo- 
ples of ancient times was not very common it ought to have 
been, for there was no lack of the causes to which its devel- 
opment is usually assigned, especially in their most refined 
and vivilized periods. Drunkenness was not only a common 
vice with the men and in many instances with the women, 
but even entered into and formed part of their religious de- 
votions. The vice of vices neatly done up in devotional 
wrappings often ceased to be a vice, and was transmuted into 
` an ecstacy of virtue which mounted to communion with the. 
Gods. Yet in these periods there were lacking some of the 
worst features of our modern intemperance. I allude to the 
general tippling and sottishness among the very poor. In 
the middle ages poverty perhaps was the principal source of 
sobriety. Those who could afford it drank deep and long. 
Indeed our own immediate ancestors were somewhat addicted 
to excessive potations, and many probably who are still living 
are able to recall the period when the male guests at dinner 
parties were accustomed to indulge to such excess as to re- 
‘quire the assistance of what was very-appropriately desig- 
nated in those days their “body servants,” in returning to 
their homes. 

Our age has been styled, in comparison with those that 
‘preceded it, an age of sobriety. But the advance in this di- 
‘rection which has been made by our enterprising middle 
-classes is more than counterbalanced by the excesses of the 
other two—the very rich and very poor. Formerly only the 
‘well-to-do habitually got drunk. The great mass of the com- 
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munity were too poor to pay assiduous court to the vice. In 
the present day the condition of the laboring, and in fact of 
all classes except the rich, having been immeasurably im- 
proved, and the price of intoxicating liquors being vastly 
cheapened, all have it in their power to imbibe freely. That 
good use is made of this modern facility for indulgenee is 
sadly evident. “Hundreds of thousands of persons,” says 
Dr. Tuke, “are passing enrOuEe oS lives in the abnormal 
- states begotten of alcohol.’ 

Statistics, carefully compiled from estimates made in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States show the following startling 
facts. There is consumed in this country each year 561,- 
000,000 gallons of alcoholic liquors, which, at manufacturers’ 
prices, cost the consumers the round sum of $1,841,204,000. 
It kills 164,062 persons each year, whose days are shortened 
ten years, making a total of 1,640,620 years of time, which at 
$50 per year makes $82,031,000. There are 1,523,662 regu- 
lar or moderate drinkers, who it is estimated lose one third 
of their time as a consequence of the gratification of this ap- 
petite, entailing a pecuniary loss alone of $76,183,100. The 
total amount of crime costs the government annually $32,- 
528,437, three-fourths of which, or $24,396,328, is attributa- 
ble to intemperance. Add the cost of pauperism caused by 
this evil, $21,375,000, and we find the total annual expense of 
alcoholic stimulants to the people of the United States to be 
$2,045,249,428. 

In Cincinnati alone there are 1507 licensed liquor saloons. 
The proceeds of the.beer sold in these saloons amount to 
three millions of dollars, and if the stronger drinks are esti-_ 
mated at but two-thirds of this sum, we have five millions of 
money expended in this one city alone, each year, for drink. 
Regarding this as a fair criterion of other cities, and remem- 
bering that the laboring classes spend a much larger propor- 
tion of their earnings for this purpose than any other class, 
we shall conclude that when the cry goes up to Heaven, 
which is now heard all over the land, that the poor are un- 
mercifully oppressed, from Heaven will come back the re- 
sponse, Yes, and by their own folly and unrestrained ap- 
petites! 

Statistics as we have seen show that the amount squan- 
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dered on whiskey and its congeners in the United States is 
absolutely appalling. How is it in other countries? The 
liquor bill of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland for 1877 was $750,000,000,* having more than 
doubled within the last twenty years. This is a fearful ex- 
hibit, and it finds adequate expression in the general preva- 
lence of extreme destitution among the poor of those coun- 
tries. Their numbers of habitual drunkards, too, both male 
and female, is rapidly increasing year by year at a pace but 
slightly slower than the increase of the traffic in liquors. It 
has been shown that thirty per cent. of English lunacy is di- 
rectly due to alcohol, and the figures in our own country, if 
it were possible to reach them, would probably indicate an 
equal causation. But these estimates take no account of 
that notorious deterioration of the constitution which intem- 
perate parents transmit to, their offspring as an insane 
diathesis, ready to take on the proportions of downright in- 
- sanity under the pressure of the ordinary hardships of life. 
In a survey, therefore, of the prevalence of alcoholism in all 
periods—bearing in mind that the vice has been mainly kept 
in check through long periods of the world’s history by lack 
of means for indulgence, and that mankind in all ages and all 
countries have preferred its brief and delusive ecstacies to 
the soberer joys of industry and plenty—we shall conclude 
that much the larger share of the insanity of our day is due 


directly or indirectly to the use and abuse of intoxicating 
liquors. 


PREVENTION OF INSANITY. 


Having completed our very brief and imperfect review of 
- of some of the more manifest causes of insanity, let us next 
inquire what means of prevention, or what remedies, if any, 
are “available in forestalling or arresting the development of 
the terrible scourge. Sufficient intimation we believe has 
already been given in this connection of the importance of a 
strict attention to the rules of general hygiene, or the means 
of preserving and promoting the health of the body. But it 
can not be too distinctly borne in mind that the mental and 
physical forces are most intimately intertwined and interde- 


*This is a moderate estimate: made at wholesale or manufacturers’ prices. 
It should be doubled at least for the cost to the consumers. 
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pendent. Every intelligent physician would probably sug- 
gest as the first and most important means for the preserva- 
tion of the mental health the adoption of such modes of life 
as are especially conducive to physical vigor. It is a cheer- 
ing sign of the times in this direction, that great and grow- 
ing importance i is attached to: hygiene, both ‘private and 
public. This marks a great advance for humanity. One of 
- the most foolish and fatal ideas that ever possessed an-indi- — 
vidual or community is that health can be maintained by 

drugs, patented or unpatented! The people are beginning 

to discover that the real secrets of health are in their own 

keeping, and in proportion as the proper hygienic measures 

_ and precautions are enforced in families and in the commu- 

nity will that great immediate cause of insanity, physical 

deterioration, be most effectually prevented. 

The intermarriage of persons in whose families there is 
good reason to suppose the seeds of the malady already lurk 
should be as far as possible avoided. A fruitful source of 
human misery arises from inattention to the probable effect 
on the offspring of the disregard of connubial laws in forming 
the conjugal union. While the question of the results of in- 
termarriage of relations is still sub judice, there can be no 
difference of opinion as to the supreme danger of such mar- 
riages where the taint of insanity has already entered into 
the family. 

A remedy for the evils of intellectual strain will be found 
in the abandonment of the vain ambition to keep pace with 
the rapid advances of the moral, intellectual and physical 
sciences of the present day. The realm of knowledge, which- 
is gradually but surely widening day by day, is already too 
broad for the occupation of any one mind, and any attempt 
to possess it even by the highest order of intellect, must 
from the very nature of the task result in a mere superficial 
and even inaccurate acquaintance with all of its varied and 
intricate departments. The best remedy for this temptation 
to overwork is fortunately in accord with the true path to 
real excellence and permanent success, namely, a concentra- 
tion of the attention on those departments of industry and 
branches of knowledge which are most intimately associated 
with the individual’s chosen profession or occupation in life. 
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And this applies with equal force to the students in our col- 
leges and higher institutions of learning. Entering upon 
their studies with a view to the avocations in life which they 
purpose to pursue, and giving more particular attention to 
the branches more immediately connected with them, a vast 
amount of useless mental toil might be avoided, and a pro- 
gress attained more likely to be crowned with successful ef- 
fort in after years. 

To intense religious excitement we have seen is attrib- 
utable a large proportion of the insanity which finds its way 
into our hospitals for the insane. In view of the awful in- 
terests and issues involved in questions of religion, the won- 
der is that so few minds are permitted to succumb to their 
influence. I would not have it understood that I concur in 
the popular idea that religion, in its proper sense, is a fre- 
quent cause of insanity. On the contrary, true religion is a 
tranquilizing spirit, a spirit of love and a sound mind. The 
terrible examples of remorse and religious despair which our 
asylums furnish, only prove that christianity is too often 
taught as a system of alarm and terror, than as good news 
of gracious forgiveness to all those who truly repent. The 
bigotry and exclusiveness of sectarianism, once as manifestly 
prejudicial to mental health as to general progress, is happi- 
ly being reduced to very diminished proportions by the gen- 
eral agreement among most of our denominations, to pay 
more attention to the broad areas of doctrine in which they 
agree, than to the corners in which they differ. And that 
this liberalism as to doctrinal differences is not prejudicial 
to the true interests of religion, is evident from the fact that 
the proportion of its actual professors among the young men 
of our colleges and universities is rising year by year and is 
vastly greater to-day than it was fifty or even twenty years 
ago. The statistics on this point are cheering, for there can 
be no question of the fact that the highest intellectual and 
moral vigor, as well as the best and truest manhood, expand 
pari passu with the development of the religious element of 
our nature. The ineffable peace and tranquillity of mind and 
poise of soul which flow spontaneously from the just con- 
ception of the wonderful attributes of the beneficent Author 
of our being, of his supreme direction and control of all 
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earthly occurrences, of our dependent relations to Him, of 
our duties to our neighbor and our responsibilities in this life 
if we would attain to that state of immortal blessedness 
hereafter, are eminently conducive, indeed essential to men- 
tal health and integrity, and stand out in striking contrast 
with that unrest of soul, that contempt of life and mankind 
which marks, in too many instances, the absence of religious 
sentiment. 

Excessive and unremitting nión to business, we have 
seen, is also to be deprecated as destructive to the health 
and vigor of the understanding. Nothing, in fact, is more 
obvious than that a reasonable share of our time should be 
systematically devoted to social intercourse, amusements or 
diversions of an agreeable and relaxing character. ‘In pre- 
senting this phase of the matter, we do not lose sight of the 
fact that multitudestof our people are erring in an opposite 
direction, and by idleness and improvidence -are debarring 
themselves and families from all the enjoyments of our rapid 
social and intellectual advance. Here and there men may 
expend upon the rod and gun that which should have been 
given to their business, their profession, or to their country; 
yet this extreme, at worst, is an individual evil far outweighed 
by the impulse given to the hardy, hungry vitality by which 
the nation thrives, and its general volume of nervous force 
is augmented. Monotony of mental toil is as eminently un- 
favorable to intellectual growth and health as monotony of 
diet is to the highest order of physical development. It is 
very much in the power of every individual to acquire that 
composure and tranquillity of temperament which regulates. 
the tension of the mind and directs its operations into chan- 
nels best calculated to preserve the health and develop its 
highest powers. Man’s mental as well as physical forces are 
limited, and no amount of eagerness and haste can augment 
them. It can only concentrate into brief spaces ‘efforts 
which of right should be diffused over larger periods and at 
the expense of a nervous system which, thus deprived of the 
opportunities of timely re-enforcement or repair, must dwin- 
dle away and ultimately lose its splendor. What our people 
most need is to substitute in a degree for the mere greed of | 
gain, an aspiration for the highest excellence in their partic- 
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ular avocations. This is unquestionably the real route to 
wealth, and if faithfully pursued, would carry with it’a moral 
and intellectual development which the mere desire for money 
can never yield. 


EDUCATION IN RELATION TO MENTAL HYGIENE. 


In every philosophical consideration of the means and ob- 
servances for the prevention and cure of disease, either of 
the mind or body, regard must be had to all the laws and 
conditions of our being. But vastas are the interests and 
invaluable the lessons involvéd in the study of these laws, 
| which constitute the science of Hygiene, they speak an un- 
known language to the uneducated. The problems are alto- 
gether beyond their mentol grasp, and the prescriptions 
when observed at all, are followed with an obtuseness which 
neglects not unfrequently their most pertinent adaptations. 
To the general adoption of wise hygienic measures as re- 
gards the bodily health, and especially 1 in their bearing upon 
the mind, general education is absolutely indispensable.* 

But apart from its relations to hygiene, education is inti- 
mately associated with mental health. Foolish conceptions 
and convictions, the offspring most often of untrained mental 
powers, not unfrequently lead to extended courses of con- 
duct which are eminently prejudicial to mental health. I£, 
as Mill has shown in the able introduction to his Logic, even 
the educated assent to conclusions without sufficient reason, 
who can estimate the vagaries to which the ignorant habit- 
ually abandon themselves? It is of the utmost importance 
to society that all of its members be trained to observe ac- 
curately and reason' legitimately. The crimes are not few 
that grow directly from defective logic. 

But apart from its immediate bearing upon the principles 

* Of the 1363 persons admitted into this Hospital, 196 were colored. Of 
the remaining 1167 whites, 167, or nearly 15 per cent., had received no edu- 
cation ; 613, or more than 50 per cent., could just read and write ; 338, or 


about 30 per cent., had received a fair education ; and 31, or not quite 3 per 
cent., were liberally educated. In 18 the degree of education was not ascer- 
tained. 

It appears, therefore, from the foregoing figures that over two-thirds of all 
the white persons admitted to the Hospital were either entirely ignorant of 
their letters or could barely read and write. 
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of mental hygiene, education exerts a most direct and potent. 


influence on the health and vigor of the brain itself. The 
health of every part of the system is closely related to its 
strength. Health and strength can not properly be divorced. 

They are counterparts of each other. No portion of the 
system can properly be termed healthy which has not under- 
gone a development corresponding with the age of the indi- 
vidual. To this development of an organ exercise of its 
function is indispensable, and this exercise insures strength ; 

so that the strength of any part and its health may be said 
to be convertible terms. But the prime function of the brain 
is thought, perception, memory, Judgment. Itis evident, 

therefore, that education which develops and trains this 
function, must be eminently conducive to its health, for the 


best test of the health of an organ is the promptness and 


facility with which it discharges its function. It is doubtful, 
then, if we have a right to speak of a brain as healthy which 
evolves with difficulty many even of the simplest mental 
manifestations. We certainly would not call the muscles of 
a man’s arm healthy which could only lift a trivial weight. 
It is true that there are various degrees of brain, as of mus- 
cle power, but it is never to be forgotten that undevelopment, 
if not actual disease, is identical with it in its results. “Our 
mental power,” says Maudsley, “depends upon the health 
and integrity of a vast number of brain cells,” and it is un- 
questionable that education promotes an increase of size, 
activity and energy of these cells which compose the great 
central ganglion, and this greatly promotes the general health 
by pouring through the multitudinous avenues of the system'” 
the inspiriting nervous force which it is a part of their office 
to supply. 

In this view of the matter it is af once apparent that our 
public schools, colleges and universities play a most impor- 
tant part. Education gives new interest and intensity to life 
by widening the sphere of the intellect and the sympathies, 


and by enabling its possessor to apprehend the bearing of - 


all the great questions which agitate humanity.. Nor are 
these results of the development of the intellect the sole 
benefits of these public educational instifutions. Their 
moral effects are scarcely less beneficent. However foolishly 
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indulged at home, the child has to learn at school subjection 
to authority and a regard for the feelings and rights of others. 
His fellow pupils soon teach him that other wills than his 
have to be regarded, that his utterances are not so convinc- 
ing nor his sayings 80 witty as the good-natured folks at 
home would have him believe, and that practical jokes and 
college pranks are not as interesting when pointed towards 
as away from him. Such an undisciplined youth soon learns 
at a well-conducted school, promptness, neatness, politeness, 
steadiness and truthfulness. It would be difficult, indeed, 
even apart from the cultivation of the intellectual powers to 
overestimate the effect of school discipline and employmenis 
on the character of our youth, but especially on those whose 
parents have inadequate conceptions of parental duties, or 
who lack judgment,, tact and firmness to discharge them 
rightly towards their children. 

The effect of education on criminal impulses, and the close 
connection of the latter with insanity proper, is sufficient 
reason for giving the former a passing notice even in this 
brief review of the causation and prevention of insanity. 
Modern psychological researches have narrowed the range of 
human wickedness by proving that much, in the family and 
the State, that was once attributed to sin, is really referable 
to disease. Too many exact investigations have been made 
to leave any doubt that many criminal acts are due to dis- 
ease of the mind, that is, to insanity in some of its forms, or 
to an arrest in the growth of the brain and mental develop- 
ment. Criminal psycology, as it is called, has established 
“beyond all question the intimate connection between crime 
and insanity, and as education has been shown to play an 
important part in the prevention of the one, it will be inter- 
esting to trace, if we can, its bearings upon the other. In 
France from 1867 to 1869 one half of the inhabitants could 
neither read nor write, and this half furnished ninety-five 
per cent. of those arrested, and eighty-seven per cent. of 
- those convicted of crime. In the six New England States, 
only seven per cent. of the inhabitants over ten years of age 
can neither read nor write, and this small minority commits 
eighty per cent. of the crime. In New York and Pennsyl- 
vania an ignorant person, it is estimated, commits seven 
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times more criminal acts than one who reads and writes, and 
in the whole country even that proportion is said to be 
greatly augmented. As education increases, pauperism di- 
minishes. This is true of Europe, and not less so of this 
country. Thus in Pennsylvania, Ohio and Illinois, one in 
ten of illiterate persons is a pauper, while of the rest of the 
population, there is but one pauper in three hundred 
persons.* 


PREVENTION OF ALCOHOLISM. 


In view of the disastrous effects before detailed growing 
from the use and abuse of intoxicating liquors, the question 
naturally arises, are there no means of staying this alcoholic 
plague? Although the question primarily concerns the 
moralist and the statesman, it is so intimately connected, as 
we have before shown, with the appalling disease of insanity, 
that we should feel derelict to a sacred duty if we avoided 
its consideration. The declaration of Charles Buxton, the 
English brewer and member of Parliament, applies, we be- 
lieve, with equal force to the physiuian and the socialist. 
“Tf a statesman,” he says, “who heartily wished to do the 
utmost good to his country were thoughtfully to inquire 
which of the topics of the day deserved the most intense 
force of his attention, the reply, after full deliberation, would 
be, the study of THE MEANS by which this worst of plagues 


can be stayed.” The great majority, in fact, of the most in- . 


telligent and best men in this and other -civilized countries 
are becoming profoundly convinced that all social, industrial, 


political, intellectual, moral and physical advance for the” 


race of man is conditioned upon the stay of alcoholism. 16 
may be thought, is thought by some, that a general diffusion 
of exact ideas as to the invariable effects of alcohol, in all 1ts 
forms, upon the general system and the brain, will gradually 
serve as a corrective of the evil. There is unquestionably 
good ground for this hope, based upon the fact that vicious 
habits are the results, in many instances, of false convictions; 
but this is only half the truth. 

Many assume that the temperate use of alcoholic bev- 


*Extracted from carefully compiled Statistics of Crime in Europe and the 
United States. 
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erages is neither objectionable or censurable, whereas the 
real facts of the case, as already quoted from that eminent 
London physician, Dr. B. W. Richardson, are, that in all 
their forms, and in all the degrees of their effects, except as 
a medicine, they are evil and only evil. None but a simple- 
ton woulfi teach that miasm is not baneful except when ab- 
sorbed in such quantities as to explode in chills and fever, 
All intelligent persons know that myriads who never have 
chills suffer severely from its insidious influence. So there 
aré likewise myriads that never get drunk who have under- 
gone degeneration in every part of their constitution, mental, 
moral and physical, by the insidious wiles of alcohol. But 
admitting that it were possible to diffuse all the facts with 
reference to the effects both of the moderate and immoderate : 
use of alcohol on the system, the large majority of persons 
have too limited a knowledge of anatomy and physiology to 
enable them to grasp the full significance of the late revela- 
tions on this point. Not only so, but the most morally dis- 
posed, the most intelligent, the most self-denying, need to be 
fortified in their good resolutions by the absence of facilities 
for indulgence. The lessons of the past teach us that even 
mental aberrations may become epidemic and affect a whole 
community, and that the thoughts, feelings and actions of 
mankind everywhere, and under all circumstances, are quali- 
fied and directed by the all pervading force of example. It 
is the office of law, of organized justice, not only to punish 
vice, but to encourage and fortify the virtuous instincts of 
the people both in the prescription of salutary methods and 
-< courses, and the proscription of such as are vicious and mis- 
leading. The problem of staying the ravages of alcoholism 
is without doubt a problem for the statesman. No private 
effort, either of the church or society, can strike hard enough, 
broad enough and deep enough,-to cope successfully with it. 
This conviction is wide spread and of long standing, as the 
- Statutes of every civilized country regulating the liquor traffic 
too plainly attest. And it is evident, whatever may be 
thought of these statutory enactments, that they are based 
on the general conviction of the public conscience that the 
force of law is needed to curtail or arrest the evils which 

‘spring inevitably from the traffic in alcoholic liquors, 
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The gratification of any particular habit or vice, it must 
be plain, is greatly promoted by ‘the facilities which are 
offered for its indulgence. If a gambling hell be boldly 
opened and operated on the public highway or the city 
square, the vice of gambling will most surely increase in that 
neighborhood or square. Common sense and observation 
confirm the general principle here affirmed. In proportion 
as drinking saloons are multiplied and made accessible, will 
tippling and drunkenness be increased. Unquestionably 
therefore the precautions that have been adopted in certain 
cities to limit the number of retail liquor shops, or to increase 
the distance between them, were eminently philosophical, 
and in the absence of something better deserve to be per- 
sistently enforced. 

But of all the tried expedients for the suppression of the 
alcoholic evil, there are none which so closely engages the 
attention of our earnest, thinking men and hopeful reformers 
of the present day as the 


Marmer Liquor Law. 


It was quite the fashion some years ago, as most of us will 
remember, to ridicule the provisions of this famous ‘enact- 
ment, and it was even intimated by its enemies that it actu- 
ally increased the evil it was intended to abate. Twenty-five 
years of experience in its practical operations, however, has 
entirely dissipated these derisive doubts. Governor Dingley 
affirms in a late communication that “in more than three- 
fourths of the State the law has been well enforced and dram- 
shops are unknown.” Still later, in fact on the 4th of July 
last, in a most able address at Woodstock, upon the liquor 
traffic, the Hon. Neal Dow says: “At first it required some 
courage, persistence and fidelity to duty on the part of the 
municipal officers to carry through the law, regarded then as 
so extraordinary and revolutionary............. Now the 
law in Maine is executed as easily and as promptly as any of 
our other criminal laws, and with no more friction in. our 
courts or elsewhere than with our laws punishing smaller 
- offenses against the general good—to-wit: robbery, house- 
breaking, and outrages of whatever sort against property or 
persons............ The result of this policy of prohibition 
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has been to drive out of the liquor trade every man with any 


claim -to a decent character............ The men in Maine 
- now engaged in this great crime against society are literally 
the dregs of the people.......... ...The liquor traffic is en- 


tirely unknown in all the rural districts, in all the smaller 
towns and villages, and exists on a very small scale in the 
larger towns and only in the low, bad parts of them.... 
Before the passage of the law Maine's drink bill was not less 
than $13,000,000, estimated at wholesale prices. The actual 
cost to the consumers was vastly greater. Now one million 
is the outside figure........... The result of this vast saving 
to the people of the fruit of their industry is manifest to the 
most casual observer in every part of the State—in better 
farms, houses, barns, stock of every kind; in multiplied in- 
dustries, in greater thrift and better ways of living. The 
financial distress which has been brooding over this and 
other nations for the last five years, has been and is now 
far less felt in Maine than in any other part of the coun- 
try.” 
_ If we remember that Maine borders by not less than four 
or five hundred miles on territory in which free indulgence 
in the liquor traffic is authorized by law, our wonder will be 
augmented that the prohibition can be so generally enforced ; 
and I can not forbear in this place to notice the high enco- 
mium which the passage and enforcement of this law pay to 
our republican forms of government. Nor is this encomium 
lessened by any judgment we may form of the value of the 
law. Even if we should not approve it—there are persons 
who find fault with it—is it not a marvelous achievement 
that a free people, instigated by a noble resolve to strike at 
the root of what they regarded great moral and social evils, 
should rise in their majesty and in the face of immense pe- 
cuniary and political interests, pass such a law and for more 
-than twenty-five years execute it with such wisdom and 
moderation, and yet with such energy as to disarm all oppo- 
sition and build up a universal public sentiment enthusiasti- 
cally favoring it? To my mind no event in our history 
speaks in louder praise of popular government, government 
by the people; and I revert to it because I see in the action 
of the people of Maine the most encouraging omens for the 
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future of all great and noble enterprises for improving the 
condition of the community at large, and especially its most 
unfortunate classes. In the face of such an example we 
may sét it down as demonstrated truth that if the proper 
means are taken to enlighten the public mind and rouse the 
public conscience, no fear need be entertained that a free 
people will not wisely and promptly respond to every timely 
and noble effort for the general improvement of the race. 

Contrast with the action of the people of this American 
commonwealth that of the best and wisest monarchy the 
world has ever known, the Kingdom of Great Britain, whose 
statesmen, for the sake of additional revenue actually encour- * 
age an increasing consumption of alcoholic beverages, in the 
face of an acknowledged public sentiment that such con- - 
sumption is the chief source of their pauperism, crime and 
lunacy! 

The success of the Moffat law, the facility with which it 
has been enforced upon the drinkers of Virginia, shows 
plainly that public sentiment is awakening to the evils of 
alcoholism, and that this advance will continue to approxi- 
mate the conclusion which is inevitable from the late medi- 
cal demonstrations of the injurious effect of alcoholic liquors 
on the constitution, that indulgence in such beverages is not 
a luxury but a vice, and as such ought not to be taxed but 
prohibited. 


COMPULSORY -CONFINEMENT OF INEBRIATES. 


Before dismissing the treatment of.alcoholism I wish to 
call special attention to a corrective that has been proposed” 
for one of its phases—a corrective that is now attracting 
great attention, and which in my opinion is destined to play 
a conspicuous part in the future of this great evil. I allude 
to compulsory confinement of inebriates. 

The fact is well known to all that the appetite for alcoholic 
beverages rapidly develops, in very many persons, Into an 
uncontrollable propensity to dissipation. The reason for 
this is not far to seek. All such alcoholic liquors, in what- 
ever form they are imbibed, produce an artificial exhilara- 
tion of animal spirits resulting from an acceleration of the 
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circulation induced by paralysis of the organic nerves, thus 
notoriously interfering with nutrition while replacing it with 


a deceitful substitute.* The temporary exhileration soon 
subsiding, the combined force of the innutrition and the 


exhaustion growing out of the unnatural acceleration, ex- 
presses itself in a listlessness and depression of spirits 
which demand a new resort to the artificial substitute for 


nutrition. Every indulgence deepens the departure from 


natural methods, and at length the demand for the exhilera- 
tion becomes so pressing as to entail the most intense suf- 
fering. To endure this agony for days, weeks and months, 


until the abused system can repair its waste, is more than 
most men can or will do, and hence they plunge on and on 


into greater depths of the infernal states to which they have 
accustomed themselves. I do not here express any opinion 
as to the sanity of such persons, or their ability to control 
themselves. One thing is certain, they do not; and for all 
practical purposes they may be regarded as incapable of self- 
control. And it is unquestionable that society has the right 
to restrain such persons of liberty until they give convincing 
evidence of their ability to use their liberty without danger 
to the peace and safety of others. Nor are the benefits to 
society alone to be considered in this connection. The ine- 
briate himself is entitled to our sympathy and aid, notwith- 


* The opinion that alcohol is not a stimulant, and that its effects are not 
due to a heightening of the function of the nervous system, is held by many 


‘other modern writers than Dr. B. W. Richardson, whom we have already 


quoted. The late Dr, Frank Hawthorne, Professor in the Medical Department 
of the University of Louisiana, in a lecture before his class, broadly and dis- 
tinctly declares this principel. Reduction of the heat of the body below the 
natural standard ; the lowering of the sensibility, perceivable in the tingling 
and numbness of the more sensitive parts of the body; the thickness of the 
speech ; unsteadiness of the gait, and other evidences of muscular paralysis, 


_which are well known effects of alcohol upon the system, are unmistakable 


- 


evidence, he says, of its sedative action. Alcohol increases the pulse, he 
assures us, by withdrawing in part the influence of the pneumogastric nerves, 
that is to say, by deadening their influence and depressing them. The fact 
that persons have been known to subsist for weeks and even months on alcogol 
alcohol alone, and which is paraded as evidence of the nutritive effect of the 
agent, Dr. Hawthorne regards as the strongest evidence of its blunting and 
depressing power, It brings the system, he says, in a state of hybernation, and 
by thus retarding disintegration, waste is prevented. This, however, is not 
stimulation, but the reverse.—New Orleans Med. € Surg. Journal, March, 1875. 
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standing his deplorable condition has resulted from his own 
imprudence. 

The subject of chronic inebriation and the best methods 
for its amelioration, has for many years occupied much of 
my attention. As far back as 1870, in my Annual Report of 
this Hospital, I took occasion to discuss at some length the 
subject of Methomania or Dipsomania, as it has been called, 
and to give the carefully prepared details of such a Reform- 
atory as in my opinion will answer the requirements of the 
disease—for a disease it certainly is, if it be not a form of 
insanity. Again, in an essay read before the Medical Asso- 
ciation of the State of Alabama in April, 1872, 1 discussed 
the matter in extenso, showing the pressing need of ‘such 
institutions owned and controlled by the State, and entering 
into all the details of their government and administration. 
Lapse of time has only served to convince.me of the wisdom 
of the recommendations then made with reference to this 
important matter.* I took the bold, novel, and at that time 
unpopular position, that the so-called Inebriate Asylums, of 
which quite a number had been opened in this and other 
countries, were altogether inadequate to grapple successfully 
with this formidable disease. I insisted upon the fact that 
no system of treatment based upon the voluntary submission 
of the inebriate could ever prove successful in the cure of a 
disease of all others the most deep-rooted and intractable. 
Nothing but the strong arm of the law, I contended, could 
reach his case. Time, too, it was shown, extending over one, 
two or even.three years, would be necessary to remove the 
cerebral impression upon which the disease depends. 22. 

The inebriate asylums of the present day are generally 
private establishments into which those only are admitted 
who have thé means to pay liberally for board and treat- 


* My attention was first called to the subject and my sympathies aroused by 
the piteous appeals of the wives and friends of inebriates for their admission into 
the Insane Hospital. I could not do otherwise than refuse compliance with 
their demands. There can be but one opinion about the confinement of such 
persons with ordinary lunatics. All who have written on the subject express 
unqualified condemnation of the practice. When the experiment has been 
tried serious complications and difficulties have arisen. Among other things 
the inebriate is insulted when regarded as insane, and the insane not less out- 
raged at being classed in‘the same category with drunkards. 
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ment, and upon whom there are no restrictions except such 
as are voluntarily assumed by the inebriate himself. With- 
out questioning the motives of the friends and stockholders 
of such establishments, we submit that such voluntary sub- 
mission to restraint and treatment is the veriest trifling with 
one of the gravest afflictions that can befall humanity or 
society. Dipsomania is not a disease, like gout, limited to a 
comparatively few persons, but is a widespread evil, carry- 
ing into every community its baneful influences, and any 
proposed remedy for its eradication must be broad and deep, 
must bear the impress of the State’s authority, must lay 
hands armed with the whole power of the Commonwealth 
upon the drunkard and compel his obedience until such time, 
as in the opinion of those competent to judge, he shall be 
able to use his liberty without prejudice to the happiness 
—and safety of others. ` 

The objections urged in 1870, by the reviewers in Medical 
journals and elsewhere, to my scheme of a Reformatory for 
inebriates, owned by the State and under the jurisdiction of 
the courts, were—first, the unconstitutionality of depriving a 
person of liberty who was neither a criminal nor a lunatic ; 
and second, the expense to the State of supporting such in- 
stitutions. We have hardly space here, nor does it devolve 
on the physician to discuss the constitutional question. It 
seems to us, however, a self-evident proposition that society 
has the right to protect itself against the acts of persons 
Who, if not technically insane, are by their own admission, 
incapable of self-control. But it would seem that this ob- 
‘jection has already been surmounted in at least one State of 
the Union. The State of Connecticut legalized, by an act of 
its legislature passed on the 25th July, 1875, the compulsory 
confinement by the courts, of inebriates, dipsomaniacs and 
habitual drunkards, in any inebriate asylum of the State, 
for a period, depending upon the stage and curability of the 
disease, ranging from four months to three years. It only 
remains now for this enterprising little commonwealth to 
establish the necessary Reformatories, and organize the same 
in the manner advocated in our published Annual Report of 
1870.* 


* It was peculiarly gratifying to us to find a full and complete endorsement 
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The other difficulty, the expenses of their support, we 
think, can be quite as effectually and far more satisfactorily 
disposed of. State Reformatories for inebriates, like our 
public hospitals for the insane, to be effective must be open 
to dipsomaniacs of all classes, especially the poor, or those 
who are unable to bear their own expenses ; and it is indis- 
pensable to its success that ample provision be made for the 
regular and profitable employment of all its inmates. For 
the luxurious and profitless methods of passing away the 
time, which form a conspicuous and attractive part of the 
curriculum of all the private asylums for inebriates, regular 
and remunerative labor should be substituted. Most of the 
inmates would soon acquire strength enough to engage in 
manual labor and thus contribute to their own support. 
That this should be exacted of them according to their abil- 
ity, is, to my mind, too evident to be insisted upon. No one 
who is able to work has a right to live in idleness. It is the 
decree of God that man must live by the sweat of his brow, 
and if health and strength permit, the accidental fact of his 
confinement does not relieve the inebriate from the operation 
of this universal law. To support the inmates of such estab- 
lishments in idleness or luxurious ease, is so manifest a vio- 
lation, not only of the divine law, but of all the principles of 
public economy and honesty, it is not surprising that the 
states have preferred not to augment the publie burdens, 
already sufficiently onerous in the eare of their really help- 
less members—the insane, deaf, dumb and blind—by the 
establishment and support of institutions for the detention 
and cure of inebriates. = 

- But the labor of the inmates is not only necessary in an 
economic sense—in contributing to the support of the insti- 
tution—but is important if not absolutely indispensable as a 
remedial agent. Billiards, riding, driving, walking, concerts, 
cards and such genteel methods of whiling away the time 
may be useful as recreation, but they can never supply the 
place of useful and regular employment. “While this is true 
of us all, it is especially applicable to the inebriate whose 
of our views on Compulsory Confinement of Inebriates in a series of Resolu- 
tions adopted by that distinguished body of physicians, the Superintendents 


of the American Institutions for the Insane, at their annual meeting held at 
Auburn, New York, in 1875. 
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weakness of will and lack of fortitude, in yielding to the 
enticements of pleasure, are the sources of hjs greatest dan- 
ger. Nothing is better calculated to strenthen the will, to 
beget habits of self-denial and fortitude amid suffering, than 
regular, useful and remunerative employment. Labor stead- 
ies and strengthens the nerves, gives composure of mien, 
promotes sleep, digestion and assimilation, and annihilates 
that excessive mobility of the nervous system which is 
closely connected with the growth of the habit in very many 
persons. 

Serious difficulties will at first be encountered in the man- 
agement of these Reformatories, especially in the effort to 
make them self-supporting. It is possible, nay probable, 
that the State will be called upon occasionally to contribute 
something to cover the deficiencies in the revenue accruing 
from the labor of the inmates. Assuming this to be true, no 
humane or intelligent community would withhold the help- 
ing hand to its unfortunate fellow-citizens who had made 
every reasonable effort to avoid becoming a burden to the 
public. To that extent at least are they not to be regarded 
as the deserving recipients of State aid? | 

Such, in conclusion, are a few of the distinctive features 
of a State Reformatory for inebriates of all classes. There 
are details of organization and management which have pre- 
viously been given in my other contributions to the litera- 
ture of the subject, and which it is unnecessary to reproduce 
here. Hight years ago, when I presented this subject, for 
the first time so far as my knowledge extends, I expressed 
the hope that my own State would take the lead in an enter- 
prise which I confidently believed would sooner or later be 
generally adopted. The leading little commonwealth of Con- 
necticut has been bold enough since then to take the first and 
most important step in the march of progress. May Ala- 
bama be the first to follow! 


EXPENDITURE AND SUPPORT. 


In the synoptical statements of the Treasurer and Steward 
of the Hospital which are appended to this Report, there is 
shown just how much money. has been received from the 
State for the support of the indigent insane, and how much 
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from private patients who pay their own n expenses. The sum 
- paid by the State during the past year, a portion of which 
- was in her interest-bearing obligations on which we sustained 
a small discount, is shown to be $64,428. That is to say, the 
State has paid towards the support of the institution, at the 
rate of but $182 per annum, for each indigent patient sent 
here by order of the courts.* This, it will be understood, 
covers the whole annual appropriation madé by the State 
for the board and clothing of the insane, the salaries and 
wages of the officers, nurses and employees of the Hospital, 
the improvements and repairs upon the building, and in fact 
all other incidental and contingent expenses. 

There has been received during the year for the board, 
clothing and other expenses of private patients, or those who 
pay their own expenses, the sum of $10,438 60. This class 
costs more than the indigent, and consequently are charged 
proportionately higher for board and nursing. Many of 
them receive extra accommodation and have special nurses; 
but in all other respects both classes of patients receive the 
same attention. 

There remained at the close of the year an unexpended 
balance of $1,050 89, but there were outstanding obligations 
which had not been presented for payment of about double 


that amount. 


REPAIRS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


An unusually large proportion of the income of the Hos- 
‘pital has been expended “during the past year in repairs and 
improvements, of which the following are the most important: 
The erection of a Lodge, for the colored men, capable of ac- 
commodating forty patients. This lodge is a single story 
frame building, 175 feet in length by 32 in width, built of the 
most substantial materials and finished in first class style. 
The rooms are arranged on both sides of the long corridor 
extending from end to end. The interior arrangements for 

* This is far below the average per capita expenditure of Hospitals and Asyl- 
ums for the insane in America ; and considered in connection with the large 
sum expended in permanent improvements and repairs, as shown in the state- 


ment of ihe Steward appended to this Report, gives substantial proof of the 
economy practiced in the management of the institution. 
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light, ventilation, &c., are of the most approved kind; the 
building is neatly painted ; the interior is grained 1 in Sake and 
plastered; the sky-lights afford ample light and ventilation ; 
water, gas, and indeed all the modern improvements have 
been introduced into the building. This Lodge is located in 
the rear of the men’s wing of the Hospital, and near enough 
to be supplied with food from the main kitchen. We pro- 
pose erecting in the Spring a similar Lodge for the colored 
women, to be built of brick and located in the rear of the 
women’s wing of the Hospital. These two Lodges, when 
completed, will afford accommodation for eighty additional 
patients. The women’s Airing-court has been surrounded 
by a substantial brick wall nine feet high and 1016 feet in 
length. A one story brick building forty feet square, cov- 
éred with an iron roof, intended for wood-working machine- 
ry, has been erected near the present machine shops, and is 
supplied with the necessary machinery, shafting, pulleys, «e. 
The steam Laundry has been thoroughly overhauled and 
supplied with new Shaker Washing-machines, a Baldwin’s 
steam rotary mangle, a centrifugal wringer, and other mod- 
ern appliances, at a cost of about $1,500. The interior of 
the Hospital building has been put in complete repair. A 
large and ornamental Steam-radiator has been introduced 
into each of the eighteen wards of the Hospital, and is in- 
tended to supply a moderate degree of heat, in mild weather, 
at a great saving of fuel. These radiators are constructed on 
an improved principle, and are of superior finish. They are - 
patented and made only by the Angell & Blake Manufactur- ` 
ing Company of New York City, and were sold to us by this 
reliable house at lower rates than other well-established 
houses were charging for an inferior radiator. A tramway 
has. been constructed from the Hospital coal mines, and coal 
of the best quality is now delivered to us at $2 25 per ton. 
Our yearly consumption of coal was 1021 tons, of which 70 
tons were consumed in the manufacture of illuminating gas. 
The average consumption of gas is about nine hundred feet 
per night, at a cost of $1 per thousand. A large amount 
has been expended in minor repairs and improvements 
which time and space would fail me if I should attempt their 
enumeration in this report. 
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PRODUCTIONS, AMUSEMENTS, EMPLOYMENTS, $0. 


The farm and garden, under a system of thorough culture, 
are made to yield enormously in proportion to the labor ex- 
pended upon them. The tables in the Appendix will exhibit 
the result in this and other domestic departments of the ` 
institution. The work on the farm, in the sewing rooms, 
laundry and shops of different kinds, is performed almost 
entirely by the patients and their nurses. Employment in 
some form is furnished to every patient in the Hospital in a 
condition to engage in it, and there are but few who, if prop- 
erly solicited, are not able and even anxious to do something. 
As a remedial agent judicious employment is of the very first 
importance. 

Amusements, diversion or recreation in some form, are 
also indispensable to the highest success in the treatment of 
insanity, and it has been our aim each year, with the rapid 
increase in the number of the inmates, to multiply in a cor- 
responding degree facilities for their enjoyment. Musical 
instruments of all kinds, a costly oxy-hydrogen Stereoscop- 
ticon, half a dozen billiard-tables scattered through the 
wards, -a bowling alley, dramatic exhibitions, social gather- 
ings every Monday evening in the large Amusement-hall, 
. tableaux, tea-parties, games of all kinds in the wards, croquet. 
on the lawn and strolls every afternoon in the flower-gardens, 
on the beautiful lawn or in the woods, fishing, boating, fruit 
and flower-gathering and botanizing, are all popular pastimes 
with such as are in a condition to engage in them. 

Religious services are conducted in the chapel by minis- 
ters of the different religious denominations on Sunday after- 
noons, and public prayers are said there by the Superintend- 
ent every morning, A practiced choir supplies iS 
music on all these occasions. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


To the friends and patrons of the Hospital we are indebted, 
as usual, for many valuable and useful presents, as follows :— 
To Dr. J. C. Hamilton, Mobile, for specimens for the Cabi- 
net; to Col. W. H.Ross, Mobile, for a fine Jersey calf; to the 
Druid City Literary Club, Tuskaloosa, for a dramatic enter- 
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tainment; to Mrs. Ann T. Hunter, Mobile, for quilt and scraps 
and specimens for Cabinet ; to Prof. Carlos G. Smith, Tuska- 
loosa, for a lot of books; to Mrs. Brainard, Mobile, for a lot 
of books; to Mr. Jno. S. Pierson, New York, for a large lot- 
of chromos ; to Mrs. Mary C. Jenkins, Ireland, a large and 
valuable assortment of clothing and other useful articles; to 
the Agricultural Department, Washington, through the Hon. 
_ G. Le Duc, for a variety of flower and garden seed; to Mr. 
C. W. Littlepage, Montgomery, for specimens for Cabinet; 
to Mrs. A. J. Roberts, Mobile, for a guitar, box of books, 
framed pictures and ornamental work; to Hon. C. C. Lang- 
don, Mobile, for valuable ornamental shrubs and grapevines; 
to Mrs. Geo. A. Tuthill, Mobile, for fruit trees; to Mr. Doug- 
las Campbell, Mobile, for books and flower seed ; to Mrs, Al- 
bert Hobbs, Malone, New York, for religious papers; to 
Mrs. Reuben Searcy, Tuskaloosa, for a lot of papers and 
periodicals. E 

The editors and proprietors of quite a number of newspa- 
pers, published both in and out of the State, continue to send 
us, gratuitously, copies of their respective journals for distri- 
bution among the patients of the Hospital. A complete list 
of these periodicals is tabulated in the appendix. 

My medical assistants, Drs. R. P. Huger and H. P. Coch- 
rane, have rendered faithful and efficient service in the man- 
agement of their respective departments. They are both 
gentlemen of liberal culture and studious professional habits, 
- amd are entitled to the highest confidence and respect of the 
friends and patrons of the Hospital. 

Mr. H. T. Matthews has been with us two years, and fills 
the office of Steward with signal ability and satisfaction. 
He is an experienced book-keeper, a strict economist and a 
gentleman of established integrity. 

Mrs. Harriet Woodall continues to serve with us as Ma- 
tron of the Hospital, and we can not speak too highly of her 
labors in this important and difficult position. We believe 
and frankly admit that the success of the institution is large- 
ly due to her faithful, intelligent and energetic efforts, and 
we indulge the hope that she may long be spared to the 
cause in which her whole heart and mind are enlisted. 

I should fail in a manifest duty if I neglected to make a 
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public acknowledgment of the zeal and fidelity of a large 
majority of the nurses and others who hold subordinate but 
responsible positions in the Hospital. Many of these are 
worthy representatives of the best families of our State, and 
they bring to the performance of their duties that refinement 
and cultivation of the heart and head which are indispensa- 
ble to the proper appreciation of the tender and delicate 
relations of nurse and tompanion to the afilicted. 

To the Resident Trustees I am indebted, as usual, for 
much valuable advice in the general management of the affairs - 
of the Hospital, and to the whole Board for the generous 
confidence and courtesy invariably shown me. 

Recognizing the gracious presence of a kind heavenly Fa- 
ther in our labors of the past, and reverently invoking His 
aid and blessing in the future, 

I have the honor. to be, 
Very respectfully, yours, 
P. BRYCE, Sup’t. 


APPENDIX. 


TREASURERS STATEMENT. 


The following is an abstract of the Treasurers Statement of actual 
receipts and expenditures for the fiscal year ending September 30th, 1878: 


. RECEIPTS. 
For the first quarter of fiscal year....... gece eee ee teen ceneceeeces $15,788 50 
For the second quarter of fiscal year.......ooo.oooo...s Fo ee o.oo.sos 15,834 00 
For the third-quarter of fiscal year.......ooooo.oo..... vee eeeees 16,107 00 
For the fourth quarter of fiscal Y6al......oooooooommororcconsn=.s 16,698 50 
|= —— 

= Total. ..ooocooooomoocorocroromoorcrrs*rora e. .... ..... $64,428 00 

EXPENDITURES. 
On Steward's orders for supplieS.....ooooomooomomoo»o»s Lo oomm.a.os. $63,875 18 


On Steward’s orders for discount on interest-bearing obligations.... 552 82 


 Total....oooooooommmomo.... concorcon.o eseese soeeseee $64,428 00 


STEWARD'S ACCOUNT, 


The following is an abstract of the Steward's account of actual receipts 
and expenditures for the year ending September 30th, 1878: 


RECEIPTS. 

Proceeds from sale of State obligation8............ooooooooo..o.. $ 63,875 18 
For board of paying patientS........oooooooommorsoorr9m9.9”rsos. 10,438 60 
Sale of stock, poultry, &.............. da Naess oe ee eke 731 03 

Total....... O A $ 75,044 81 

EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries—Superintendent, Physicians, Matron, Steward, Treasurer.$ 5,894 45 
Wages—Supervisors, nurses and night-watch.......o...o.oooooo.o.... 8,142 00 
Out-door SUpervisOr......oooooooronoroomompPorssos. T so... 425 00 
Stationery, stamps, books and periodicals. ..... arado cs 189 GF 
Heating: and lighting arar Rs asia 1,887 23 
Culinary department, ......oooooooonoronoserroscraraincanesonssos 1,860 00 
Engineers department, machinery, dll. ...o.ooooooooommomor.om...*». 3,862 79 
Hostlery, stock, vehicles, ÍC.......ooooomoomoo.. ió 1,059 60 
Freight and UTATALO ii as a A 1,235 62 
Furniture, carpets, &C ...ooooomooonoomocccroosorsoso en.unosno 1,093 88 
Dry-goods, clothing, shoes, dC.......oo.oo.o.ooo.o.. caes 10,089. 2D 
Medical supplies and instruments. .... a 388 06 
Groceries and provisions..... Ia 20,659 93 
Telegraphing and exchange. ........ ada PTE VEF ¡Mea 22 1 
Forage—hay, fodder, oats, dll ....ooooooooo».... ii wan Ack a E verre 875 82 
Farm, garden, dairy and laWO.....ooooomooooorooosaromsocsnos. 3,166 28 
Building and repairing ........ ts O Stas ees Sees . 11,698 02 
Laundry department. ........cceaccscccesscceceecsscesereseeces 665 00 
Travelling expenses, Trustees, &C,.........00- A eases 62 00 
Patients amusements. ce. circa See betes oe Oeee es TEOT . 218 00 
Transferred to improvement fund....... da 1.050 89 

TOM AAA Ceseowes A euaerees $75,044 81 
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PRODUCTIONS OF FARM, GARDEN AND DAIRY DURING THE 
YEAR ENDING 30tx SEPTEMBER 1878. 


Artichokes, burr, bushels ...... 152 | Millet, toNS........oooomo.oooo.. 7 
Artichokes, Jerusalem, bush.... 306|Okra, bushels ........o.o..o.... 348 
Beets, bushels .......... ..... 1,126 | Onions, bushels.”.............. 92 
Beans, butter, bushels......... 56 | Peas, English, bushels......... 247 
Beans, snap, bushels .......... 313 | Peas, old-field, bushels ........ 372 
Beef, killed, pounds........... 624 | Peas, Japan, bushels........... 14 
Butter, pounds........ eee: 969 | Potatoes, Irish, bushels........ 1,446 
Barley, bushels ......o.o.o.o.o... 3 | Potatoes, sweet, bushels........ 3,081 
Corn, bushels............ . -.. 836| Parsnips, bushels ............. 400 
Cucumbers, bushels .......... 205 | Pen-vines, tONS........o........ 40 
Cabbage-heads......ooooooo... 10,110 | Pigeons......... EE T 40 
Collard-head8..........oo.o.o.o... 1,283 | Parsley, pounds,.............. 105 
Chickens, fancy breeds ........ 200 | Pork, killed, pounds........... 7,236 
Contaloupes .....oooooooooo.o». 8,622 | Radishes, bushels............. 87 
Carrots, bushelS............... 535 | Soap, barrels ........ooooo.... 100 
Caulifiower-heads............. 886 | Squashes, bushels............ . 55 
Celery, pounds. ............0.. 123 | Squashes, mango, bushels...... 8 
Ducks, fancy breeds.......... 21| Shallots, bushels.............. 943 
Eggs, dozens... .... 0.0. cee °.. 486] Strawberries, bushels.......... -105 
Fgg-plants, bushels ........... 36 | Salsify, pounds ....oooomo..... 170 
Endive, pOUMAS......oooooo»o. 114 | Thyme, bushels..............- 105 
Fodder, tONS.......oooooooo... 14 | Turnips, bushels.............. 1,468 
Horse-radish, bushels, ......... 7| Turnip salad, pounds ......... 12,379 
Honey, pounds ............... 77 | Tome%0oes, bushels .......... .. 300 
Lettuce, pounds....... GS 5,000 | TUPkOYS copar ease’ a 69 
Milk, gallons......... aie aes 5,947 | Trees, oak, transplanted....... 82 


ARTICLES MADE IN THE SEWING-ROOMS DURING THE YEAR 
ENDING 30ra SEPTEMBER, 1878. 


o noss eseve neeaaea iea 35) Petticoats ...oooooomomonomo.oso 348 
Bonnets ..... A ee ee eee 8 | Quisiera EEN 561 
DISQUE rie da A A ea: os.rename eee 197 
Chemises A A vc... co ede a wise eal sos ees 982 
Corset COVErS ...oooooooommoo.»oo 10 | Stocking yarn, spun, pounds.... 640 
Ai AAA 12 | Stockings, pallB....ooomomo..... 240 
Drawers, paitS.....oooooooon... 883 | Socks, pallS....oooooomomo.r.o.. 870 
Dresses...... a TETT . 285|Sacques..... O EA 142 
Dresses, night.............. s.e. 24 |Shirts, linen bosom ............ 130 
Handkerchiefs, hemmed........ 108 | Shirts, plaiDM......ooooooon...o». 756 
Jacketis....... Re ee ES 44 | Shirt-shams ........ooooo.o....- 68 
Lambrekins A 60 | Skirts ..... ee ere E . Lis 
Mosquito nets ....oooooooooo... 15 | Spreads ..is%s00saoess cond eseee 238 
Mattresses, MOS8S......o.oo.oo....o MN A eee 1,123 
Mattresses, renovated........... 321 | Under-beds, straW...o.ooo...... 607 
Mattress-tick8......ooooooooooo.o 120 | Under-vest8S.......o.....o.oooo.... 44 
Napkins, hemmed.............. is AAA 488 
Pillows, MOSS. ...ooooooomm».».. 198 | Garments repaired ......o...... 1,896 
Pillows, renovated.............. 238 | Socks, footed .........ooooooo.oo 341 
Pillow-cases .....oo.ooooooo.oooo». 1,198 | Stockings, footed............... 87 


Pillow-ticks ......o.ooooooooo... 195 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS GRATUITOUSLY SENT TO THE ALABAMA 
INSANE HOSPITAL. 


Advocate, Greenville. | News, Tuskegee. 


Alabama Herald, Scottsboro. News, Eufaula. 

Beacon, Greensboro. New Era, Tuskaloosa. 

Blount County News. Observer, Opelika. 

Christian Advocate, Nashville, Tenn. | South Alabamian, Greenville. 
Catholic World, New York City. Southern Presbyterian, Columbia, S.C: 
Democrat, Huntsville. S. W. Presbyterian, New Orleans, La. 
Enterprise, Springville. So. Musical Journal, Savannah, Ga. 
Examiner, Aberdeen, Miss. Southern Argus, Selma. 

Gazette, Tuskaloosa. Southern Ægis, Ashville. > 
Gazette, Florence. Tribune, Decatur. 

Herald, Union Springs. ° Times, Tuskaloosa. 

Howard Collegian, Marion. Times, Opelika. 

Independent, Birmingham. University Monthly, Tuskaloosa. 

Tron Age, Birmingham. University News, Suwaneee, Tenn. 
Journal, Livingson. Whig & Observer, Eutaw. = 

J ournal, Londonderry, Ireland. Wilcox Vindicator, Camden. 


Morning-Side Mirror, Edinboro’, Scot. | West Alabamian, Carrolton. 


TABULAR STATEMENTS. 


In the following tables is presented a full and complete statement of the 
sex and age of thirteen hundred and sixty three (1363) patients, the whole 
number admitted into the Hospital since its opening in July, 1861; to the 
present time, together with the causes of their insanity, its duration on ad- 
mission, their domestic or civil state, degree of education, occupation, ang 
the result of treatment. 


NUMBER AND SEX OF PATIENTS ADMITTED AND DISCHARGED 
FROM JULY 6, 1861, TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1878. 


Men.| Women.| Total, 


AN Mb A ee erase louie t ewe nates 763 600 | 1363 
Discharged recovered.....ooooomocooo onooonoro secre 251 199 450 
Discharged IMprOVed.......ooooo cooommcoronoromom.. 62 53 -į 115 
Discharged unchanged...... ES AA ee ee 42 17 59 
Diode, iaa ¢ Rae ede wale oA ae aes 193 143 336 


ee 215 188 403 
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FORM OF INSANITY OF PATIENTS ADMITTED FROM JULY 6, 1861, 
TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1878. 


Men. .| Women.] Total. 


A tS ieee i EA AE 


Mania, AULA 161 133 294. 
Mania, Chronic and Recurrenb......oooooo.oooomoo.»... 119 132 251 
Mania, EpileptiC.......o.oooooooo eA Sei ae 64 11 75 
Mania, Hysterical «vice dese eee ns aaa 1 15 16 
Mania, UCL Perales lianas bands lisa 8 8 
NMONOMAD IA ne see 2 ae ewe aa a Re BG 137 94 231 
Melancholia. e dls AR Saha ee ta wee wAeeH 74 81 155 
Dementia...... A ache ple tisy deans Silas io gliding 107 65 172 
Dementia, General ParetiC........ooooooooooomomor2..»o 17 4 21 
NS e eures A a a WR Or O 5 
Imbecility esseen A a 73 50 123 
DALGUCY pai ss ad EA a eRe 3 5 8 
ti E A a ia es Mi mea eee eae 2 2 4 


DURALION OF INSANITY OF PATIENTS ADMITTED FROM JULY 6, 
1861, TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1878. 


Men.| Women.| Total, 


Less than one year..... O a 302 220 522 
One to three Years .c4\4.0.da ann weuwes ana rueskae oes ae eee 110 96 206 . 
Three tO fiye VOI ii e eda aenees 54 50 104 
A ELEDE TREERE 78 56 134 
Ten to twenty FOaSS....oooooooommmonronnromosrrrosos 73 56 129 
Twenty to thirty years. A age tinsel .| 29 18 >| 47 
Loirty to forty FO cias. e als 2 6 8 
a A eee Oe ua AS 1 1 2 
Congelar nos 22 11 33 
MIRO WT io a Sakae pee oe, oe ae es oe ee 90 84 174 
Heigned Insanity swicki ath tases dela ann ete 2 2 4 


DEGREE OF EDUCATION OF PATIENTS ADMITTED FROM JULY 6. 
1861, TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1878, 


Men | Women.| Total. 


A on OC oe Oe EO asa 20 11 31 
o A en ui nea E 225, 113 338 
A AN A A e 359 | 254 | 613 
Noia sia is 148 215 363 
UA A a as 11 7 18 


be 


n 


OCCUPATION OF PATIENTS ADMITTED FROM JULY 6, 1861, TO 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1878. 


Í Men.| Women. Total. 
Farmers and their WivVeS........oooooooooomoomoooon.. 305 178 484 
Mechanics and their Wives. .....o.ooooodonoonmomm.om.. 44 13 57 
TADOYEIB ue is ae Saka S Bieber tered ata 117 73 190 
Merchants and their WiVeS.........ooooooocoomomooo... 81 22 103 
School-children A e ines E E cs ado 11 4 15 
Lawyers and their WIVES... . momo... ia AR ml 19 7 20 
Physicians and their WiveS......ooooooooooomomomoo... 23 8 3l 
Millers and their WiveS.......ooooooomoom omo... 1 1 2 
Ministers and their WiVeS......ooooommoocomm9m»9»s»oom..». 17 4 21 
SA A A cae ET ee Sees E aera 4 
School-teacher8.........ooooooooo ooooooonnsosacracon. 8 17 25 
o A E 7 ceeS 6 
o A O ee ec eee Cee woe eames Aloe. eewes 4 
o O T 66 66 
Domestics and their wives ...........oooooooooooo. .. 1 33 34 
is o 2. sae cenccws caw ee ese ce cos eees oes e ET 2 
Shoe-makers. .....ooo..oooooo.... A MOLT Nee tae eg el Sees se 4 
Railroad Conductors. %.........ooooooooomorornsomo»... i OEE 1 
Confectioners. aid sae es oR ala woes 1 1 2 
Dentists i ous ove oe A Wa eee | a) A 1 
Bar- GQ a 2 eee 2 
A IB cies So 1 viet tus pee ames dug cna wane, ewes wee ce eee 1 
Barbörs A awa Seb oss eet r a oe aba S EE Sa n E 1 
Stage-drivelS......ooooooo.... a o LA 1 
StudentS........ooooooooooo».. A eas «1 1 2 
None and UnknowWN........ooooonooooomomomsommPosoos 112 172 284 
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DOMESTIC STATE OF PATIENTS ADMITTED FROM JULY 6, 1861, TO 


r SEPTEMBER 30, 1878. 
Men. ¡Women.|Total. i 
Single... 2... ec ec ce teeter a ooonponosconon. 384 214 | 598 
Married... ......oooooooorocccooror. coccee oes wee eees 306 251 | 557 
Widowed... . 0. cc cece cc ccc case cc ccc cscesececcaens 49 111 160 
UBEDOWD......o cc cc cc ccc cece teen ete ccceaee 24 24 48 


‘ , iS 
ALLEGED PREDISPOSING CAUSES OF INSANITY OF PATIENTS AD- 
MITTED FROM JULY 6, 1861, TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1878. 


SB 


Men. |Women.|Total. 


Hereditary Transmissions............0. cece eee ue eees 192 146 | 338 
Injuries... 2... cee ee eee tte e eee 38 9 47 
. Untemperanle.... ccc ccc eee ern reese ence cere ocn... 27 4 31 
Typhoid Fever....... ... Se anes aa 9 4 13 
Uterine Disease. ......oooommooomomom.»..» Correo... .. 10 10 
Opium... 2. Lecce eee rs 1 5 6 
Old Ag6O......ooooocomooocoooso AN c 1 1 
Dil ¿Heahhb........oo..ooococroccoronrronoconcr o 10 20 30 
Epilepsey......oooooormmmoommarrrcrcorarocaconana noo: 15 . 6 21 
Masturbation............... a sero Bi; 3 
Domestic difficulties........ .....0o.ooo cece ee eee eee 2 -| 3 5 
Unascertained .......... ccc eee cee eees 464 : 390 | 854 
Feigned;Imsanity....... 0... ccc cece cee eee eenes Q | 2 4 


ere rt 


AGE OF PATIENTS ADMITTED FROM JU LY 6, 1861, TO SEPTEMBER 


30, 1878. 
Men. ‘Women. Total 
Ten to fifteen yeaTS.....ooooooomcmooommmmon.. o. | 14 6 20 
Fifteen to twenty Yea18.........o.oomomoconirsomm.... 42 31 73 
Twenty to twenty-five YealS....... 6. ee eee eects 128 | 73 | 201 
Twenty-five to thirty years............. Lecce wees 114 96 | 210 
Thirty to forty YearS..... oo ccc cece eee eee eee ee 170 178 | 348 
Forty to fifty years... 2.0... cee cece cent e teens 126 112 | 238 
Fifty to sixty YealS...........oooooooooomormoror.ros. 82 49 ¡ 131 
Sixty to seventy YealS.......ooomooooocmornmnommoo.. 61 20 81 
Seventy to eignty YeaTB.......oocomoommmmorsrmoso.»- 6 7 13 
Eighty to ninety years. ... 1... 2... cee eee eee ee es. 1 2 3 
Unknown...>........ eee UUSIEN 19 26 | 45 
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ALLEGED EXCITING CAUSES OF INSANITY OF PATIENTS ADMIT- 
TED FROM JULY 6, 1861, TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1878. 


«e 


| Men. (Women. |Total. 
| 


Tl Healbtb.......o.ooooooooooonPommmamorrrronaransasa 4] 62 | 103 
Religious Excitement... 02... 1k eee cece cence 42 20 62 
Political Excitement. ......eenenessssnesseseceseses 16 3 19 
SpiritualisM........ooooooommmm.o.oro.. Nc ee ee eeeeees 1 “> 1 
Epilepsy .... oocooocooconorcrcrcaronorcrraronarrcos 71 23 94 
Masturbation. .......csseersesseresresecesersessere> 31 oe 31 
Imprisonment.........ccc seer vere essence veeeenseene 7 7 
InteMperalCe...ooooccommorcorroncrrncrncorcrnroons 41 5 46 
Domestic Trouble. .........ooooooooooooparoronon... 13 35 48 
Grief. ...ooooooooooo oooonomoonmomsorono oo oasoonos 13 28 41 
Hard Work...... ...ocooooononooooo» beeen eee senene 2. 4 
Losses in DUSinesS.......ooooooooomoomo rr. oso... 25 10 35 
Frigbb......o.oooonommocrormonoosoncarananno non. 7 3 10 
Child-birth........ooooooococonamorcrcrcrosanrrnoa no. .. 24 24 
Blow on the Head. .......... Co Donna 14 2 16 
Loss of Bleep......oooooooncooromomoooronorr$?»rsor.. 3 2 5 
Jealousy .....oooonoonmosronrrrtrrsanononrrnnnoss.. 6 3 9 
Disappointment in Love.........o..oo ccc ween ees 12 | 13 25 
Congenital. 0.0... ccc ec etna ne ao nonononornos 7 9 16 
Apoplexy. 0... eee ccc orcos 3 1 4 
General ParalysiS........ooooooccoromoncon ros. seseo 7 1 8 
OPIUM. 26. cece cee carro 2 3 5 
Tobacco 1... ccc cee ce er cece cee ce ete tee te eeeeces 11 14 25 
TnjUry. EN 11 2 13 
Hard Study......... cece eee cece eens Lo mo. o.uoss. 5 1 6 
Sunstroke.....o.ooooooommoncnraronnoraano nora corocoo 1 .. 1 
MeningltiS.......o.oooooooronororrarcoraancana no cos 5 1 6 
Typhoid Fever... ....oooooommommo cromo. 14 9 23 
Uterine Disease... ..... cee cece eect eee eeenens .. 24 24 
Speculation... 0... ec ccc cece cect ee cee eeeee ] 4 1 

PO. cece r cee cece reece nee e eee teens ec eeeteeeres . 1 1 
Excessive Lactati0D......ooooooooomoroomoooomoooos . 6 6 
Scarlet Fever... 0.0.0... ccc ccc cece cece eect etaeeees 1 1 
Change in Life 2.0... .. ccc eee cee ce eee eet cence ` 7 7 
Unascertaimed...........oooo verses Loro. enero nooon.» 347 285 | 632 
Feigned Insanity.......... 00 ccc cece cet e eee ecccnnces 2 4 


